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lll tell the world 


VIEWS ON SCHOOL AID 
Eprror: 

I find it difficult to look upon “Two Views 
on School Aid” (July) as anything more than 
a concession to the idea of equal time for the 
opposition. 

I grieve at the heart-rending concern of 
Harvardman Handlin for clansman Ken- 
nedy.... 

Mr. Handlin gives indication of deficiency 
in his knowledge of history. . . . When mate- 
rial advances have fostered a general tendency 
to secularism, the Catholic Church—its educa- 
tional system included—has been the leader in 
resisting this trend. The more intelligent 
among our separated brethren . . . have begun 
to give expression to their views. This helps 
explain why so many local school construction 
programs are being turned down by the voters. 
It helps explain why non-Catholics have joined 
in the action which has seen Congress pause in 
its consideration of aid to the nation’s educa- 
tional system... . 

Reader 


New Jersey 


Ed.: To our knowledge there has been no’ 


grand rallying to the Catholic side in the 
school controversy. 

We make no apologies for publishing the 
views of Oscar Handlin and William Lee Mil- 
ler on this important public issue. We feel 
that if the common Catholic arguments are 
not convincing, this may be due to inade- 
quacies of presentation, or to an incorrect 
estimate of the actual concerns, the values and 
the thought patterns of the majority of the 
American people. 

We thought that Catholics should be ac- 
quainted with the present thinking of men of 
the caliber of Handlin and Miller. However, 
some irate readers have written us that we 
were promoting secularism, and that the two 
authors in question were ignorant in the field 
of history. While we do not agree with every- 
thing these authors said, we feel compelled to 
point out that neither one “advocated” secu- 
larism. Handlin said it would be a 
bargain for Catholics to pay for some build- 


ings with a loss of their freedom, and Miller 
said that if new federal aid is given public 
schools, then, “it would be good if—later, after 
that program has been safely started—some 
aid also was given to the Catholic system.” 
As for history: we felt that our authors were 
not in total darkness. We suggest our irate 
readers reread the two articies. 

We were appalled to discover that some of 
our readers take considerable glee in the fact 
that measures intended to help improve public 
schools have been defeated, and we were 
shocked to find the extent to which some of 
our readers have their religion all mixed up 
with their political animosities, and the extent 
to which they tend to identify Protestants 
with “bigotry” and public schools with “the 
triumph of secularism.” Such overt expres- 
congo hostility can hardly help the Catholic 


MASS IN ENGLISH? 
EDITOR: 


The Holy See is genuinely concerned to 
know the thoughts and wishes of all her chil- 
dren, especially the laity. 

I remember the publication in THe CaTu- 
OLIC WoRLD several years ago of the views of 
ten prominent Catholic lay men and women 
on the use of the vernacular in the Mass 
(“Mass in English?” May, 1957). Therefore 
may I suggest that your readers write their 
views on the use of the vernacular directly to 
the Secretary of the Preparatory Liturgical 
Commission of the Second Vatican Council: 

Rmo. P. Annibale Bugnini, C.M. 
Commissioni della Sacra Liturgia 
Piazza Pio XII 
Rome, Italy 
John A. O’Brien 
Notre Dame, Indians 


Ed.; In 1957 we wrote about the vernac- 
ular: “It is time to think out loud on this im- 
portant matter.” We still feel strongly that 
the use of the vernacular will enhance the 
quality of participation at Mass, and deepen 
ee ee ion of the Sacrifice of 





HDITORIAL 


John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Are We Serious About Berlin? 


Ox HIS WHIRLWIND visit to West Berlin, Vice President Johnson made an 
extraordinary commitment to the beleaguered people of that tortured and 
nerve-wracked city. He pledged in the name of the American people “our 
lives, our fortunes. and our sacred honor.” When 1,500 American troops 
arrived in the city, he greeted them as a symbol of Washington’s intention 
to fulfill its pledge and all its obligations to the threatened city. Some news 
commentators thought he had promised too much but Washington’s favor- 
able reaction to his words shows that the Vice President was stating our of- 
ficial policy in regard to West Berlin. 

As plans for negotiations on the Berlin issue mature, the Administration 
will have to keep in mind the depth of our commitment. Our initial response 
to the closing of the East German border was nothing more than a mild pro- 
test. We avoided any form of precipitate action presumably on the ground 
that we would gain a propaganda victory by remaining quiet while Khrush- 
chev revealed his warlike intentions. We declared that we would move into 
action if the “vital inte ” of West Berlin were menaced and we said that 
these “vital interests” are the freedom of West Berlin, the presence of West- 
ern troops to protect this freedom and the right to free access over East Ger- 
many to West Berlin. We did not regard the closing of the East German 
border as an interference with these “vital interests.” 

The trouble is that we think in terms of direct, frontal attacks on the 
“vital interests” whereas the Soviets believe in nibbling away at West Ber- 
lin. The Administration, content to avoid a major flare-up, tended to toler- 
ate this piecemeal harassment. It seemed to concede a shadow of legality to 
East Germany’s move to stop refugees from escaping into West Berlin but 
it sidestepped the more important fact that East Germany was at the same 
time barring West Berliners and Allied personnel from access to East Berlin. 
This limitation of the freedom of West Berliners may not seem worth the 
risk of a war but we have to draw the line somewhere at some precise point of 
violation of the “vital interests” of the Berliners. Charles Bohlen, an ex- 
pert on Soviet affairs, says that “West Berlin’s morale is our first line of de- 
fense.” If the city’s morale continues to be depleted by Soviet gnawing 
tactics, there will ultimately be a vast exodus from the city in spite of our 
grandiose pledges of aid and comfort. 








As WE NEAR the date for negotia- 
tions on the Berlin issue, the big and 
embarrassing question is: Are we 
serious about saving West Berlin 
or are we anxious only to save face? 
If we want merely to manufacture 
propaganda, then we can indulge 
in bursts of rhetoric and deploy our 
forty-ten tanks along the Berlin 
border. If we want to save West 
Berlin, on the other hand, we have 
to refuse adamantly and resolutely 
to entertain any thought of making 
concessions to the Soviets. Exact- 
ing concessions is just a phase of 
their “nibbling” campaign and there 
is no room, within the scope of the 
moral law, for any further surrend- 
ers to them. 

There is nothing left to concede. 
We cannot say that West Berlin is 
as expendable as Quemoy. We are 
committed to defend West Berlin: 
we are not pledged to Quemoy. 
Some of the President’s advisers 
are quoted as saying that West Ber- 
lin is only an item in a larger pro- 
gram of negotiations. I hope the 
reports are untrue for they sound 
as though the Administration is get- 
ting ready to throw West Berlin to 
the wolves in exchange for a Soviet 
promise to ease the pressure on 
some other trouble spot in the 
world. Johnson wasn’t talking 
about Laos or Viet-Nam or Bizerte 
when he pledged “our lives, our for- 
tunes and our sacred honor” at that 
moment of crisis in August. 

There is no need to negotiate. In 
closing the East German border 
Khrushchev has gained what he 
wanted—at least for the present 
moment. He claimed he wanted 
only “a recognition of our grandeur” 
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and of course what he really meant 
was a stabilization of the East Ger- 
man puppet regime and its recogni- 
tion as a sovereign nation. It had 
been the weakest link in the chain 
of Communist states, in fact a 
standing indictment of the Marxist 
system. It was chronically short of 
food, its farmers resented collecti- 
vization, its citizens were constantly 
tempted to the “goodies” in the 
showcase for democracy that is 
West Berlin, its manpower was be- 
ing drained day after day by the 
escaping flood of refugees to West 
Berlin. Among the 160,000 escapees 
this year were five hundred doctors, 
one thousand teachers and even a 
Supreme Court judge. East Ger- 
many was, as President Kennedy 
said, “rather illuminating evi- 
dence of the comparative values of 
free life in an open society and those 
in a closed society under the Com- 
munist system.” 

So Khrushchev had a double aim 
in stirring up the Berlin crisis: he 
wanted to save this feeble nation 
from bleeding to death and he 
hoped to give its regime a measure 
of self-confidence by causing the 
West to respect its “sovereignty.” 
He has succeeded in achieving both 
goals. The Allies, loudly protest- 
ing that they regard East Germany 
as nothing more than an “agent of 
Moscow,” have acquiesced in the 
border-closing and have thus effec- 
tually recognized East Germany’s 
sovereignty. Secondly, he has stop- 
ped the flow of refugees out of the 
country. As a man might stanch 
the flow of blood from a bleeding 
wound, Khrushchev has tied a tight 
tourniquet around East Germany’s 





ARE WE SERIOUS ABOUT BERLIN? 


escape routes in the form of bar- 
ricades at the border. Moreover, 
he has put an end to the trouble- 
some four-power regime in Berlin 
and has shown the world that the 
West is unable to do anything in 
the way of uniting the two Ger- 
manies. So I believe that Khrush- 
chev is quite content with his vic- 
tories for the present and I don’t 
think he will press too vehemently 
for more gains unless goaded by Red 
China. He will rattle his sabers 
but I don’t think there will be the 
same urgency in his threats that 
there was in his fight to close the 
East German border in August. 


Aworns REASON WHY the Admin- 
istration will have to take a strong 


stand against offering concessions 
is the chorus of compromisers who 
will bring pressure to bear against a 
“tough” policy. Already we are be- 
ginning to read letters in newspa- 
pers warning us that we face global 
catastrophe and that it will be fool- 
hardy to fight to the death for a 
parcel of German real esate. The 
correspondents usually admit that 
we must draw the line somewhere 
but they betray an anti-German 
prejudice in their insistence that 
Berlin is not worth the risk of a 
world war. A letter to the New 
York Times (August 22nd) asserted 
that the maintenance of the status 
quo in Berlin is “unstatesmanlike.” 
The writer said that “if the Ger- 
mans, who a quarter of a century 
ago were the greatest threat to hu- 
man freedom, have since become 
such a bulwark of human freedom 
that their own freedom must be de- 
fended even at the risk of the sui- 


cide of humanity, there are many 
ways in which this can be accom- 
plished without merely standing 
pat.” 

It is understandable that certain 
nationalities should be reluctant to 
go to war in defense of a people who 
fought against them in two world 
wars. But we have to transcend our 
personal reluctance when it is a 
question of living up to our pledged 
word. We want to defend freedom 
in West Germany and Hans Kohn 
reminds us that strong democratic 
forces are at work in the German 
Federal Republic. We disagree with 
Kohn however when he says that 
we are defending the Germans “in 
our own interest.” That is a very 
dubious proposition. The fact is 
that regardless of the motivation 
behind our pledge of support to 
West Berlin, we are at this moment 
bound in honor to fulfill that pledge. 

Premier Khrushchev has repeat- 
edly stated that he has no in- 
tention of infringing upon any law- 
ful interest of the Western powers 
in Berlin and has even declared, 
“Barring of access, blockade of West 
Berlin is entirely out of thé ques- 
tion.” But Khrushchev has a way 
with words. They mean only what 
he wants them to mean and I’m sure 
that he will give these words a fancy 
twist when he signs the much-pub- 
licized peace treaty with East Ger- 
many. 

For he has announced that at the 
time of the signing, he will recog- 
nize East Germany’s right to con- 
trol access to West Berlin. How will 
he reconcile this right with his state- 
ment that he will not infringe on 
any lawful interests of the Western 





powers and that there will be no 
barring of access? Simply by the 
very obvious device of charging that 
the Allies are “abusing” their right 
of access. In a note delivered to 
Washington on August 23rd, the 
Soviet Union made veiled threats 
and accused the United States of 
using the air corridors into Berlin, 
not merely for support of the troops 
in Berlin, but for the purpose of 
carrying into the city subversive 
materials and dangerous persons. 

Secondly, there is grave reason to 
expect serious trouble in East Ger- 
many over the closing of the border. 
Significantly, Khrushchev has 
moved Marshal Konev into East 
Germany as commander of its Rus- 
sian troops. He played a leading 
part in the suppression of the Hun- 
garian revolt. From all reports, the 
people in the unhappy country are 
seething with discontent and only 
the fear that the uprising would be 
suicidal seems to deter them from a 
rebellion. Now all of this will be 
grist to Khrushchev’s mill. He will 
allege that the Allies are abusing 
their right of access to West Berlin 
by helping to stir up disorder in 
East Germany. 


A: ANY RATE, Khrushchev will 
threaten to bar access andsome com- 
promisers will want to make con- 
cessions in order to preserve free 
access. The Russian dictator will 
practice his atomic blackmail and 
neutrals will ask Kennedy to 
submit, but the Western powers 
should turn thumbs down to any no- 
tion of compromise. I feel confident 
that President Kennedy really 
means what he says when he asserts 
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that the right of free access is not 
negotiable. 

If the West consents to sit down 
at the council table with the Soviets, 
our hope is that it will emerge with 
honor. No one knows what the West 
is ready to propose but a proposal 
need not be a concession. “Russia 
is playing a game of political poker,” 
says the British Foreign Secretary, 
‘Lord Home, “and we would be fool- 
ish to show any of our cards now.” 
The liberal Guardian, a British pa- 
per, has suggested that we validate 
East Germany in return for Khrush- 
chev’s guarantees of free access. 
This is nothing more than a pro- 
posal that the West submit to 
blackmail. The British Spectator 
urges that we make Berlin a free 
city, which is Khrushchev’s fond de- 
sire. 

My guess is that we can get out 
of the present crisis without making 
any concessions of any kind. Kh- 
rushchev has won a big victory al- 
ready by closing the border. Now 
he can shore up the flimsy Ulbricht 
regime and salvage Soviet prestige 
after its eclipse by the flight of the 
refugees, and he can do it simply by 
signing the peace treaty with East 
Germany. Of course he will engage 
in his usual demagoguery and roll 
threats of nuclear destruction trip- 
pingly off his tongue but the Allies 
can talk “tough” too and he will 
back down as he has many times 
before. What is most important is 
that the Administration should not 
for one moment take its eyes off its 
official pledge to defend West Ber- 
lin, a task to which we dedicate 
“our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor.” 





James Michael Lee 


Professional Criticism of 
Catholic High Schools 


Criticisms of our high schools lie buried in doctoral 
theses and educational journals because we don’t grasp 
the crucial role of Catholic secondary schools. 





As IS QUITE well known, American Catholic education is currently 
undergoing a rather intensive self-examination. This phenomenon 
was triggered by Monsignor Ellis in Thought (Autumn, 1955) and 
has been continued by such figures as Fathers Weigel and Ward 
and Professors O’Dea and Powers. 

This critical probing into the strengths and weaknesses of 
American Catholic education is characterized by at least two per- 
sistent elements. The first is that it centers chiefly on Catholic 
higher education. The relative lack of significant contributions to 
the arts and sciences by American Catholics and the paucity of 
Catholic representation in American intellectual achievements as 
contrasted with the fairly considerable Catholic achievement in the 
lucrative fields of law, politics and medicine—these are all blamed 
primarily on American Catholic higher education with its lack of 
due emphasis on the creative and the intellectual. 

The second persistent element is the spirited partisanship en- 
gendered by this educational criticism. High feeling characterized 
Catholic discussions pro and con on such issues as prewar isola- 
tionism, the “liberal stance” and Senator Joseph McCarthy, but 
few elements within American Catholicism itself have ever aroused 
such intense feeling in recent decades as has criticism of our schools. 
The highly spirited reactions to Father Hesburgh’s critical speech 
to the National Catholic Educational Association this past April 
amply bears this out. 
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Amid this wave of popular educa- 
tional self-criticism, how has the 
Catholic secondary school fared? 
It is interesting to note that few if 
any critical analyses of Catholic 
high schools have been made for 
popular consumption. Does this 
mean that unremitting probing into 
this educational level has been lack- 
ing? The answer to this question 
is a resounding “No!” Indeed, criti- 
cisms of American Catholic second- 
ary schools have been made for 
many years, and have particularly 
intensified since World War II. 


Wauerz ARE THESE criticisms to be 
found? Not in the intellectual mar- 
ketplace, that is certain. Rather 
they are scattered in places far from 
the madding crowd, tucked away in 
remote recesses where none but the 
specialist’s searchlight will find 
them out. They are buried in doc- 
toral theses on Catholic secondary 
education; they are imbedded 
among statistics compiled by some 
special commission studying the 
state of U. S. Catholic high schools; 
they are entombed among the never- 
carried-out recommendations of 
educational workshops studying 
these issues; they are lost in those 
occasional and now dusty pages in 
professional Catholic educational 
journals in which educators treated 
such topics. They are among the 
long-forgotten speeches and discus- 
sion comments made at usually non- 
publicized sectional meetings of na- 
tional and regional Catholic educa- 
tional conventions. But these criti- 
cisms are there, all there, and when 
the time is right, they will be resur- 
rected from their winding sheets. 
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At the highest levels of educational think- 
ing, intelligent criticism and evaluation of 
our Catholic secondary schools are gather- 
ing momentum. James Michael Lee urges 
high school principals and teachers to wel- 
come this professional, constructive criticism 
in order to increase the strength and eradi- 
cate the weaknesses of our secondary schools. 
Dr. Lee is currently a member of the educa- 
tion department at St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Connecticut and has written for 
professional journals such as School Execu- 
tive and The Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 





The fact that these criticisms can 
be found in these highly reputable 
sources by no means indicates that 
a constructively critical spirit per- 
meates Catholic secondary educa- 
tion. Apologias for the wisdom of 
present policies still pour forth tor- 
rentially from most Catholic high 
school principals and teachers. A 
considerable segment of the dioce- 
san press never fails to outdo itself 
in reporting to its readers that 
everything is wonderful in Catholic 
secondary education and that sug- 
gestions for improvement are per- 
nicious and destructive. However, 
at the highest levels of educational 
thinking, intelligent criticism and 
evaluation persist and gather mo- 
mentum. The purpose of this criti- 
cism is the continued improvement 
of American Catholic secondary 
education. 


Tue ARE SO many areas of pro- 
fessional constructive criticism of 
Catholic secondary schools that it 
would be impossible to touch on all 
of them, even briefly, in a short 
article. Nonetheless a few of the 
main areas can be dealt with so as 
to indicate something of the think- 





PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


ing of those ‘professionals who are 
perceptive enough to grasp the 
problems and issues involved. 

Perhaps the area most widely and 
frequently under fire is the guidance 
facilities and personnel in Catholic 
high schools. Catholic parents send 
their children to a Catholic second- 
ary school not merely for its intel- 
lectual program (which might, in 
fact, be weaker than that of the 
public high school nearby) but for 
a@ program in all-around, guided 
Christian life. But the sad fact re- 
mains that the pupils receive little 
in the way of guidance. 

What guidance the youngsters do 
receive is usually inadequate by 
even the minimal professional 
standards. One or two priests or 
nuns are supposed to meet the 
guidance needs of all the pupils. 
Indeed guidance in Catholic second- 
ary schools is all too often conceived 
as steering the student toward a 
religious vocation, preferably to the 
order in charge of the school. The 
success of the school’s over-all guid- 
ance program is not uncommonly 
measured by the percentage of the 
graduating class entering the con- 
vent or seminary. The few guidance 
personnel seldom have any profes- 
sional preparation in guidance coun- 
seling or psychology. This causes 
the whole guidance program to be 
conducted on an amateurish basis. 

The result is that the adolescent 
pupils, at the age when expert and 
on-going guidance is most essential, 
are left to shift for themselves. Pro- 
fessional Catholic’ educators are 
working on this problem but are 
making relatively little headway in 
the nation’s Catholic high schools. 


Tue CURRICULA OF Catholic high 
schools are also under criticism. Are 
the courses of study in Catholic 
“prep schools” so rigid that little if 
any attention can be given to the 
development of any creative or 
broadly intellectual interests of the 
students? What is the status of the 
fine arts studies in Catholic second- 
ary schools? Quite poor, to say the 
least. In some schools the study of 
Latin has become almost an end in 
itself, consuming a share of time in 
the school day out of all proportion 
to its importance. Is curricular ri- 
gidity the best preparation for col- 
lege? The only systematic long- 
term comparison ever made on this 
problem was the Eight Year Study 
which compared the college achieve- 
ment of comparable graduates of 
traditional and progressive high 
schools. This study showed that 
those college students who had 
graduated from the “progressive” 
high schools under investigation did 
slightly better on the whole in in- 


~tellectual subjects, and considerably 


better in both creative subjects and 
social matters than did equivalent 
college students who had graduated 
from comparable “traditional” high 
schools. 

And what of those Catholic high 
schools which are not strictly col- 
lege preparatory? Are the curricula 
of these schools, which are supposed 
to be terminal educational institu- 
tions for a good portion of their 
students, carbon copies of the col- 
lege preparatory schools? Usually 
they are. The methods of teaching, 
curricular scope and range of 
courses are quite similar. Thus the 
curricula in these terminal institu- 





tions are not geared to the nature 
and needs of many students. At the 
1961 NCEA Convention, one Cath- 
olic school superintendent observed, 
“The parents know we are training 
for college.” Do they? And what 
does this college emphasis mean for 
those pupils who have neither the 
ability nor the inclination to pursue 
higher education? 

A third criticism which alert pro- 
fessional Catholic educators make 
about Catholic high schools is their 
relatively narrow attitude toward 
reality. One nun, speaking to a 
socially minded student about her 
order’s purpose in running high 
schools (and, amazing to say, col- 
leges), remarked, “Parents send 
their daughters to us to get them 
away from the world, and you are 


trying to bring the world into 
them.” 


Is this view conducive to produc- 
ing well-balanced, integrated stu- 
dents who can confront the world 
as St. Francis did? Or is the pur- 
pose of the Catholic high school 
often conceived of as a sort of junior 
convent? Are the achievements of 
American Catholic poets and his- 
torical personages taught in such a 
way as to endow them with a far 
greater importance than they really 
possess? Are anti-Catholic people 
or ideas flicked off as having no 
worth? Catholic high school stu- 
dents are often seen picketing thea- 
ters which show indecent movies. 
This is very praiseworthy. But how 
often do we find them publicly pro- 
testing racial discrimination? How 
alive are they to the issue? Are 
Catholic students encouraged to 
think for themselves, or are they 
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reprimanded for “having the nerve” 
to disagree with Sister? 


Tue FOURTH AREA is that of the lay 
teacher. Many Catholics are as- 
tonished to learn that nearly twen- 
ty-five per cent of all the teachers in 
Catholic secondary schools are lay 
people. Experts predict that by 
1970 they will outnumber the reli- 
gious teachers. What is the attitude 
of the religious toward these lay 
teachers? Are they regarded as 
“auxiliaries” who are needed to 
meet the present crisis, but who will 
be replaced by the “regulars” when 
religious vocations increase? If this 
attitude still persists in some Cath- 
olic colleges, what must the case be 
in Catholic secondary schools? 

What is the teaching load of lay 
teachers? The author has personal 
knowledge of a case where a lay 
person in a Catholic high school 
teaches nine periods a day. How 
this dedicated young woman has the 
time and the energy to prepare her 
classes is a mystery. What of the 
retirement plans for these lay teach- 
ers? Are they supposed to live on 
bread and water after they retire? 
Alert Catholic educators are alive 
to these pressing problems and are 
working toward their solution. 

A fifth area is the implementation 
of new theories and findings. Cath- 
olic educators at the highest intel- 
lectual and experimental levels are 
constantly learning new ways to im- 
prove education in Catholic high 
schools. However these ideas rarely 
find their way into the schools. One 
national Catholic magazine several 
years ago tartly observed that at 
the National Catholic Educational 
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Association Convention the veiled 
listeners hear with rapt attention 
the latest educational theories and 
research data and ¢hen proceed to 
their respective ools, there to 
continue to carry out the orders 
from the motherhouse. Does such 
a system of educational policy, 
based primarily on seniority or other 
similar bureaucratic rather than 
educational professionalization, pro- 
vide the best programs for Catholic 
secondary schools? 

Catholic educators are constant- 
ly urging professionalization in sec- 
ondary education, yet how many 
principals of Catholic high schools 
have taken course work in educa- 
tional administration? Or is the 
basis for selection to an administra- 
tive post made by the religious su- 
perior, often without regard to pro- 
fessional, intellectual or personal 
qualifications? Much has been writ- 
ten about democracy in school ad- 
ministration, but how much voice 
do the teachers, religious or lay, 
have in the running of the school? 
Are all decisions purely administra- 
tive fiat by the superior or the prin- 
cipal, with perhaps the assistance of 
one or two “advisers” who are fre- 
quently chosen because of their sig- 
nal ability to agree? 


Tue AREAS OF criticism touched on 
in this article, together with the spe- 
cifics, are by no means ideas origi- 
nal with the author. They have been 
the subjects of papers and addresses 
in conventions, workshops, disser- 
tations, memoranda, etc., and are 
readily accessible to anyone wishing 
to locate them. 

' Tf these criticisms have been 


voiced, why is it that popular atten- 
tion has not been directed to them, 
but instead has been aimed pri- 
marily at Catholic higher education? 
Three reasons can be given. First, 
the crucial role of the secondary 
school in Catholic education has not 
been fully grasped. Indeed it is 
here that the future intellectual life 
of the pupil has its real beginnings. 
It is here too that many of his fu- 
ture attitudes are shaped, indeed 
more finally than is often realized. 
College has always deserved the at- 
tention of educators interested in 
the pure realms of the intellectual 
life, and elementary education has 
special appeal to nuns desirous of 
saving souls. The secondary school 
has thus been caught in a sort of 
squeeze play. 

Second, the secondary level, since 
World War I, has had the fewest 
Catholic schools in proportion to the 
number of applicants. To many peo- 
ple, quite understandably, number 
is indicative of importance. Bishops 
have made heroic drives to see that 
every parish in their dioceses had a 
Catholic elementary school and that 
the whole diocese had at least one 
college. Somehow the 
school never quite received the at- 
tention it deserved. Within the past 
five or ten years this situation has 
been dramatically reversed, how- 
ever, and beneficial results are al- 
ready beginning to accrue. 

Third, the increased desire for 
federal aid for, Catholic schools in 
the last year or so has made the 
publicizing of these educational 
criticisms unpopular. No one want- 
ed to rock the boat. Catholic higher 
education, not involved in the fed- 








eral aid controversy as such, had no 
such worry, as the critics well know. 

It is safe to predict that increased 
self-analysis and criticism of Cath- 
olic secondary education will be- 
come manifest as the years go on. 
The crucial role of the high school 
will be realized. Catholic secondary 
education will become a huge opera- 
tion. And federal aid in some form 
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or other will come. Principals and 
teachers should prepare for this 
criticism and welcome it, for it will 
be indispensable to increase the 
strengths and eradicate the weak- 
nesses which currently exist in 
Catholic secondary schools. It is 
hoped that with this probing will 
come the golden age of Catholic 
secondary education in America. 


Landscape: Niagara 


GERVASE TOELLE 


C'ANADIAN geese 


In the sky chart southbound routes, 
Honking their passage 


Over the river. 


Niagara lifts fingers 


Of spindrift eastward 


In the rising moon’s 


Direction. Mauve skies only 


Betoken autumn 


Hovering over 


The water and the purple 
Brambles dying. You 


Turn from the river. 

Cold wind whips from the western 
Plains, stirs your hair, stirs 

In the distance feathers flying. 


Geese go, and their lonesome calling. 











Richard A. Duprey 


Bergman and Fellini, 
Explorers of 
the Modern Spirit 


La Dolce Vita gives no answers but The Virgin Spring 
shows divine grace bursting forth from the ruins of evil. 


Wruus THE APPEARANCE of Ingmar Bergman and Federico Fellini 
on the international film horizon in the past few years, an even 
greater attention has been focused of late upon the film as an 
instrument of spiritual search—an instrument to search for mean- 
ing in the cacophony of contemporary life. In the work of these 
two generally acknowledged giants, controversial as they may 
sometimes prove to be, both audiences and critics have been 
finding exciting new causés for discussion and controversy, con- 
siderable philosophical depth, and some of the true gold of deft 
showmanship. 

Particularly in Bergman’s The Seventh Seal and The Virgin 
Spring and in Fellini’s La Dolce Vita has the issue of spiritual 
exploration arisen. All of these much touted, much argued over, 
and somberly impressive works have come directly to grips with 
the mysteries of human life and the elemental questions: Where 
do we come from? Why? What’s the purpose of our existence? 
Where are we going? 

Now that the controversial La Dolce Vita has joined the two 
Bergman films here in the United States, it may be enlightening 
to compare these two regisseurs of the theater whose motives and 
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ideals seem so much related and 
who, as a matter of fact, admit to 
corresponding with one another—a 
correspondence born out of a mu- 
tual admiration. 


Te set uP the initial comparison, 
Federico Fellini was born in 1920 
and Ingmar Bergman in 1918. Both 
spent their early childhood in rela- 
tively provincial environments; Fel- 
lini in Rimini, Italy, and Bergman 
at Uppsala in his native Sweden. 
Both set out to seek their fortunes 
in the world of art in fields other 
than that of the motion picture. 
Fellini began as a cartoonist in 
Florence, working for a tiny pit- 
tance, struggling hard to make both 
ends meet. At eighteen he moved 
on to Rome, working in the preda- 
tory atmosphere described in sev- 
eral of his films. He drew carica- 
tures in restaurants and cafes; 
working for a vaudeville company, 
he acted and wrote sketches. In 
contrast, Bergman, son of a Lu- 
theran minister who had moved his 
family to Stockholm when ap- 
pointed Royal Chaplain, dropped 
out of the university in order to 
work as a stage manager in theater 
and opera until Carl Anders Dym- 
ling, head of the venerable Svensk 
Filmindustri, engaged him as a 
screenwriter in 1943. 

The next year, 1944, brought 
both Bergman and Fellini their first 
big break. In 1944, Fellini was 
asked by director Roberto Rosselini 
and Sergio Amidel to collaborate on 
the scenario for Open City. In the 
very same year, Bergman’s first 
screenplay, Torment, was produced 
though he, like Fellini, had not yet 
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The two titans of film art, Bergman 
and Fellini, probe for meaning in the mys- 
tery of human evil. Both are remarkable 
craftsmen, philosophically profound, tem- 
pestuous, ambitious and controversial, but 
their approaches to the problem of evil are 
radically different. Richard A. Duprey is 
chairman of the theater department in the 
graduate school of Villanova University. 





directed ~ motion pictures. 
Fellini and Bergman, via their 
demonstrably tempestuous natures, 
their vaulting ambition and, most 
importantly, their nearly fantastic 
degree of talent, have become major 
figures in the contemporary cinema 
world. Bergman has won interna- 
tional film awards with almost mo- 
notonous regularity and Fellini has 
followed up the phenomenal critical 
success of his La Strada with an- 
other Oscar film, Le Notti de Ca- 
biria, which also won sixty other 
prizes in international competition. 


F EDERICO FELLINI ASSERTS that it 
is his artistic intention to “take the 
temperature of a sick world.” In La 
Dolce Vita, a film which has been 
kicking up an almost unparalleled 
fuss in Europe, he proceeds to do 
precisely this and the prognosis is 
unfavorable. The world, according 
to Fellini, is in critical condition! 
In La Dolce Vita, the vision is 
clearly apocalyptic. The opening 
scene imagery of a great statue of 
Christ being borne high ahove the 
city of Rome, suspended from a 
buzzing helicopter; the vile mon- 
ster hauled out of the sea to con- 
front the orgy-sated revelers in the 
cold dawn; the falsely visionary 
children and the spurious miracle; 
the satyrs dancing in the ancient 
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Roman baths; all of these things 
conjure up visions of the Apocalypse 
with Rome depicted as the new 
Babylon. 

La Dolee Vita is an odyssey of 
passion which follows for seven days 
the developing debauchery of a 
young tabloid journalist who be- 
comes more and more deeply en- 
meshed in the corruptions of a 
hedonistic society. Marcello Rubino, 
one who starts with at least the 
shadow of an operative conscience, 
becomes, as he observes, part of 
that tragic set which sprints from 
pleasure to pleasure, draining the 
bottle, pouring out the passions of 
the body in pulsing excess, exhaust- 
ing every amusement known to 
man, trying to anesthetize the 
mounting boredom of empty lives. 
In scenes of remarkable directness, 
Fellini depicts selfish act after self- 
ish act, orgy after orgy, the com- 
plete crumbling of human respecta- 
bility. It is a tragic picture and a 
numbing one, but one that clearly 
says, in the depiction of the bewil- 
dered sinner and the lurid frustra- 
tion of vice, something of the true 
nature of sin—at least sin on the 
level of a natural evil. 

There are those who will object 
that in depicting the infamous sala- 
city of one group—one segment of 
society—Fellini has lost universal- 
ity and has taken shameless liberty 
with the truth. They’ll snort indig- 
nantly, “What has all this to do 
with us? We aren’t participating in 
this orgy. Think of all the people 
who never participate in all this.” 
But then, one has but to consider 
our newsstands, the publications we 
buy from them, to see the degree 
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of our whole society’s implication in 
this “party” to which most of us, 
thank God, haven’t been invited. 


haunt the film itself are the agents 
of our public voyeurism and 
indict us in the whole sordid busi- 
ness. The accusation of La Dolce 
Vita is clear. If we are products of 
the age in which we live, we are also 
responsible for it. We are all in- 
volved and the frantic, piteous striv- 
ing for fun has infected our whole 
contemporary society. To be sure, 
the characters and environment of 
La Dolce Vita are extreme, but their 
singularity is a matter more of se- 
lection than of exaggeration. 


Eacu DAWN BRINGS a reckoning in 
La Dolce Vita. For Fellini’s picar- 
esque hero, this Italian Peer Gynt, 
dawn brings the harsh light that 
dismembers dreams and delusions. 
In each of the seven dawns (The 
number seven reminds us again of 


‘the Book of the Apocalypse) there 


is a measure of revelation—a new 
direction indicated though never 
taken. As a matter of fact, the real 
weight of the theme, the substance 
of Fellini’s diagnosis, is borne on 
the gray wings of morning with its 
new illumination. 

First there is the morning after 
Marcello spends the night with the 
heiress, Maddalena, and from the 
time they emerge from the apart- 
ment to pay off the pander and 


prostitute who operate the we on 








Emma (Yvonne Furneaux), Marcello’s hotheaded mistress, 
goes to Terni, the site of the reported vision of Our Lady. 
Wanting to believe, she realizes it is all a hoax as a sudden 
downpour turns a scheduled “reappearance” into a disaster. 
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cate a new direction —a day that 
should bring some measure of self- 
knowledge to him. Each dawn of a 
new day points out a new truth and 
each time Marcello fails to profit by 
the lesson. The attempted suicide, 
the beating at the hands of an irate 
boyfriend, the death of the invalid 
at the false miracle, the sad depar- 
ture of his father, confrontal with 
a priest after a night of self-indul- 
gence, Steiner’s suicide and finally 
the sight of the great monster of 
the deep as innocence calls out for 
him the very last time— none of 
these succeed in piercing to the 
hero’s heart. He, like so many 
others, has become too much a 
child of his “sick times.” 

The boy adrift on Babylon’s sea 
of flesh is warned again and again, 
but as dark falls and temptation 
multiplies temptation, the once 
moderately idealistic young man be- 
comes a prime inhabitant of the new 
earthly hell. 

In La Dolce Vita we see that “the 
soft life,” “the easy life” or, as we 
Americans might translate it, “hav- 
ing it made,” is debilitating and de- 
grading, but nothing is offered in its 
place. We are shown the fruitless- 
ness and futility of casual sex, we 
are shown the hopelessness of fran- 
tic pleasure-seeking and the cham- 
ber of animal horrors we have made 
out of our epoch. We are shown the 
limits of debauchery. We are shown 
that sin has severely limited possi- 
bilities—it soon exhausts its prom- 
ise of infinite variety and all-em- 
bracing knowledge. The characters 
keep crying out, “What shall we 
do?” before plunging again into a 
dutiful round of excesses. 


A statue of Christ, suspended 
from a helicopter, hovers over 
the city-of Rome in La Dolce 


Vita’s spectacular opening. 


Tht only sign of what might have 
been—what indeed ought to be—is 
in the enigmatic and innocent smile 
of the girl Paola who tries in vain 
to communicate with Marcello 
across the slender strait of water 
that separates them. She tries to 
reach the interesting, kind young 
man she met a few days before, but 
the haze of alcohol cannot be 
pierced and she is shut out with a 
shrug. There are no tears shed for 
him by Innocence as she stands 
curiously watching him led away by 
a tanned muscular girl in a bathing 
suit, only a sweet, curious smile 
filled with wonder and a pure sort 
of amusement. 
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The three herdsmen sit down opposite 
the seat of honor as Herr Tore (Max 
von Sidow) lifts his hands in prayer. 
Top right: Karin (Birgitta Pettersson ) 
stretches herself complacently in the 
sun, unaware of the danger around her. 


The Virgin Spring 


Herr Tére looks at his 
with which he has just slain 
herdsmen after discovering 
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As Karin eats her cake, the tongueless 
herdsman (Tor Isedal) says something 
very obscene to her and she suddenly 
becomes aware that she is in danger. 


In the sequence too where Steiner 
pours himself through the great or- 
gan into the emotional depths of a 
Bach fugue, there is no answer, and 
there is similarly none in his suicide 
which follows. Again, there is no 
answer given when the wretched 
woman kneels with her sick child at 
the tree of the false miracle, amidst 
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movie cameras and neon lights, 
amid the vulgar panoply of public 
curiosity. There is only pathos—a 
pathos born of bewilderment. There 
is only the abomination of desola- 
tion! 

Perhaps there is a respect for 
good to be found in Fellini’s master- 
piece, but it seems that nobility can 
be seen only in the vehemence of its 
opposite. It is likely that he does 
have a great deal of veneration for 
marriage, for constancy, for fidelity, 
for human love, for faith, for the 
beauty of the world in those places 
where it may be found, but in La 
Dolce Vita we see it only in its op- 
posite. Good is the specter at the 
world’s feast! In depicting sin in 
all its lonely, egocentric absurdity, 
he leaves room for hope in a higher 
law. There are, of course, those who 
attack Fellini for giving no answer 
to the dilemmas he depicts, but it 
could be that he feels that the 
Apocalyptic vision speaks clearly 
enough without further garnish. 


I N BERGMAN, PARTICULARLY in the 
beautiful The Virgin Spring, we see 
a vastly more positive view. In this 
arresting and even electrifying piece 
of realistic film-making, the built-in 
deus ex machina of him who would 
write about grace provides us with 
a resolution to the questions the 
artist proposes and asks. In the 
bursting forth of divine grace from 
the ruins and ravages of sin and the 
manifestation of God’s omniscience 
and omnipotence in the culminating 
miracle, there is surely an answer 
given. Not only does Bergman ad- 
mit the existence of evil, give wit- 
ness of it and of the fact that it 
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doesn’t sate man’s obvious longing 
for something other than what he 
has, he also traces the divine mys- 
tery of how great good may grow 
forth from its ruins, adding further 
testimony to the mystical Portu- 
guese proverb that Paul Claudel so 


pretty much on the level of Fellini, 
seeing evil on a natural level, point- 
ing the finger at it, and then asking 
the great questions. The Seventh 
Seal, for example, a story that ques- 
tions the very nature and 

of life, only concludes that life with- 
out God, if indeed that is what we 
must face, is “an outrageous hor- 
ror.” 

It only hints at Him and its 
allegory gets only close enough to 
the world of the spirit to personify 
death and to allow one of its charac- 
ters a vision which may or may not 
be conchuded hallucinatory. 

Bergman searches for certainty 
that God exists, granting by strong 
implication that once He is found, 
if He is found, man will surely heed 
His word. A study of Bergman’s 
development from apparent agnosti- 
cism through deism to the Christian 
acceptance of The Virgin Spring 
gives some evidence of this conjec- 
ture. Fellini, on the other hand, 
doesn’t question God’s existence, 
but he looks on in fascinated dis- 
gust at the depravity of man and 
shows us constantly that though 
man is aware of God—perhaps even 
sure that He reigns—he continues 
on the mad treadmill of pleasure, 
ignoring everything above the level 
of his navel. 
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Dawes BERGMAN’S CHOICE of the 
medieval milieu in both The Virgin 
Spring and The Seventh Seal for his 
theological peregrinations, Fellini 
proves to be more medieval than 
Bergman, for in the fantastic ex- 
cess, the juxtaposition of brutality 
and gentleness, depravity and inno- 
cence, his works seem to show the 
medieval tolerance for life on the 
level of both spirit and flesh. There 
is none of the cold Northern intol- 
erance that Bergman shows, the 
impatience of thee idealistic man 
with evil, but the sufferance of it 
with the knowledge that we have 
been redeemed and the work of re- 
demption does not stop with the 
coming of Christianity. He keeps 
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on scrubbing at the world with his 
indictments, never, however, delud- 
ing himself into believing that it can 
be made wholly clean. 

In both Bergman and Fellini 
there is evidence of a rare gift for 
seeing the grotesque and, once hav- 
ing seen it, for rendering it in terms 
of the dramatic, highly effective 
image. Through this incredible abil- 
ity to reduce a whole hierarchy of 
concepts to a single picture, both of 
these men have proved again, as a 
few other fine directors have proved, 
that the film is no mere bastard 
form of art, suitable only for enter- 
tainment, but that it can do much 
to enable man to see himself, both 
as he is and as he should be. 
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Olivier Rabut, O.P. 


Dialogue with 
Teilhard de Chardin 


The scientist may suspect Teilhard’s method 
in arriving at complexity-consciousness 
but Teilhard’s results are impressive. 


Tune IS ONE sentence in Teilhard’s works which admirably sums 
up his attitude to the problems that interest him: “Let us resolutely 
adopt this line of thought. And let us try to follow it right to the 
end, to see where it leads us.” An idea comes to him, and seems 
very promising; he works it out with praiseworthy enthusiasm, 
pursuing the suggestions he sees in it to their extreme limit. Per- 
haps he is not quite critical enough of the results; such criticism 
is best applied after the idea has shown what is in it, if there is any 
fear of making it stillborn by an initial scrutiny that would lead 
to mistrust. 

Teilhard thinks that he understands the meaning of evolution, 
and that this meaning is advance toward the greatest possible con- 
sciousness. Such an interpretation might be derived from Christian 
convictions (with the necessary modifications, it has a great deal to 
recommend it to the believer), but Teilhard claims to have deduced 
it from the study of cosmology itself. This shows a somewhat 
strange line of thought, which calls for a little notice. The example 
will help us to see Teilhard’s methods and the whole drift of his 
conclusions; it will also show us how difficult—no doubt, impossible 
— it is to avoid making certain arbitrary decisions in any thinking 
done within the field of biology. 


It is instructive to compare the established data with the con- 
clusions drawn from them. 
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The established data are: the suc- 
cession of forms, which become in- 
creasingly complex; the appearance 
and growth of psychism, at least in 
certain branches; and consciousness, 
properly so called, at the tip of one 
shoot, and one alone—ours. 

The conclusions drawn: A cosmo- 
genesis comparable with the devel- 
opment of an embryo, and culminat- 
ing in the hyperpersonalized human 
world of the future, just as the em- 
bryo ends up as the completed or- 
gan. We may leave to one side all 
that concerns the humanity of the 
future; the interpretation of evolu- 
tion up to its present stage gives us 
quite enough to think about. Teil- 
hard believes in an evolutionary 
unity of the universe—that all 
things are converging to the same 
end—and that this end is the high- 
est possible degree of consciousness. 


H. HAS, THEN, discovered the 
phenomenon, the law, the key to 
the universe, the true axis of evolu- 
tion. The nerve center of his expo- 
sition is no doubt the point where 
he seeks the true parameter—in 
other words, the variable element 
enabling us to assess objectively the 
degree attained, at a given stage, 
by evolutionary progress. It seemed 
natural to him to take as his meas- 
ure the degree of complexity; let us 
grant this, although there is already 
a choice involved; and this choice 
would only be entirely justified if 
complexity were beyond all doubt 
the specific effect of the forces at 
work (about which we as yet know 
very little). 

But “How are we to assess the 
comparative complexities of plant 
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rizon opened by Teilhard de Char- 
with hope. In his Phenomenon 





and polyp, of insect and vertebrate, 
of reptile and mammal?” (Albin 
Michel in Le Groupe Zoologique 
Humain, 1956, p. 56). The answer 
is: by the brain. The parameter of 
cephalization must undoubtedly be 
the right one. Why? Because of the 
following argument: “That which, 
at every point and every instant, de- 
fines and measures the involution of 
the universe, is, by definition, the 
degree of vitalization reached by 
matter at the point and summit 
under consideration” (Michel, p. 
56). We are then told that com- 
plexity and vitalization are equiva- 
lent terms, and that the measure 
of both is given by consciousness, or 
interiorization, or “psychical tem- 
perature.” It is therefore asserted: 
(1) that the universe is undergoing 
one single process of involution, one 
single genesis, as coherent as a bril- 
liant thought; (2) that this genesis 
is that of psychical forces, carried 
to the highest degree. 

The second of these ideas follows 
if we grant the first; for, if the uni- 
verse is tending to one end, it prob- 
ably is its mission to cause new 
powers to appear in matter; and, of 
these new powers, the most charac- 
teristic are those of psychism. But 
underlying all this there is an im- 
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plicit option. Let us try to see what 
it is; we are imagining a cosmic con- 
vergeyce of the same type as the 
human idea. 


W:. HAVE BEGUN by assuming that 
there is unity and coherence in the 
modifications of life that occur. The 
very idea of a parameter, in the 
sense in which Teilhard speaks of it, 
implies this assumption. If life fuses 
in all directions, if there is not, be- 
yond all the intricacy of the branch- 
es, one single ascent, what would 
be the point of speaking of a single 
parameter? We are assuming an ad- 
vance, and so we seek a criterion. 
But what is really happening has to 
be put in the conditional tense; were 
the universe in a state of converg- 
ence, what would be the criterion of 
the degree of convergence attained? 

It will be said that all the evi- 
dence points to the belief that the 
world is becoming interiorized; that 
—at least in our biosphere—it is un- 
dergoing an increasingly marked 
transformation, culminating in 
thinking man. This is indeed a con- 
vergence, but there are convergences 
of very different types; and herein 
lies the whole problem. Let us for 
a moment adopt the hypothesis of 
“advanced” action: we now have a 
convergence of a relatively obvious 
kind. It involves the application of 
a single parameter; at a given mo- 
ment, the entire universe (or at any 
rate the entire field of action) is in 
advance on its previous states and 
nearer the pole where all will be co- 
ordinated. The simplest criterion, 
in that case, is time; yet local set- 
backs may lead to complications 
and delays; so that it is natural to 


try to find some criterion applicable 
to the result attained. Complexity 
is then the best parameter, if the 
specific effect of “advanced” action 
is an improbable structure. In this 
case, complexity is not, in the first 
place, interiority or psychism, but 
improbability. 

Is the degree of cephalization an 
accurate means of measurement? 
This is by no means clear, and the 
question calls for further discussion. 
Teilhard has opted for saying that 
any form of complexity other than 
cephalization is purely accidental, 
and doesn’t count. Of the three 
great branches on the tree of life, 
two—the vegetable kingdom and 
the arthropods—can be summarily 
dismissed; they do not end up in a 
brain. 

Among the extremely varied re- 
sults produced by the universe, we 
make a choice; we note what mat- 
ters. But when we look into the 
question of what matters, do we 





mean anything that happens to 
speak to our own minds, or what we 
should have done if we had been in 
charge of the world, or an objective 
fact? Is our preference dictated to 
us by reality? Does it correspond 
with the true pivot of the cosmos? 


IL WE REALLY knew what the forces 
of evolution were, we should be able 
to deduce from them their specific 
effects. Without this knowledge, we 
are all too like the spectator who 
imagines that the purpose of a mag- 
netic field is to produce decorative 
patterns. In actual fact, we do not 
know for certain the systematic fac- 
tor (if there is one) equivalent to 
evolutionary ‘‘gravity.’’ Conse- 
quently, we cannot know what its 
specific effect is; the most we can do 
is try to gauge it by looking at re- 
sults. It seems, then, impossible, at 
the present stage of scientific knowl- 
edge, to find a purely objective cri- 
terion—a criterion, that is, contain- 
ing no element of interpretation on 
our part. 

Ever since Nietzsche, existential- 
ist thought has shown (with occa- 
sional exaggerations) how natural 
it is to us, when we look at things, 
to assess or interpret them: it is a 
tendency closely connected with 
that vital choice which makes up 
our being, projecting it into the fu- 
ture. Such a process is, I think, un- 
doubtedly inseparable from human 
thought, and we see it at work in 
Teilhard when he defines evolution 
as an advance toward consciousness. 
Science should, as far as possible, 
eliminate the subjective element; 
therein lies its honesty. 

But there always comes a time 
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when the scientist has said the last 
word of what he knows, and the 
man takes over to provide the ex- 
planation; and this he does by mak- 
ing his own assessments, based in- 
deed on reason, but going beyond 
the established facts. In Teilhard’s 
case, this time comes very soon; 
what he offers us is a sort of existen- 
tialist science, which is certainly in- 
teresting; but one should know what 
one is about, and in general scien- 
tists are on another track. Teilhard 
does, however, stick to the general 
concept of science in his technical 
works on palaeontology, especially 
those treating of human fossils. 
Pure positivism is, no doubt, im- 
possible, especially in biology; the 
mind outruns the known facts; if it 
did not, it would lose its zest; but it 
should do what it can to obtain 
proofs. 


T ennaso’s METHOD IS somewhat 
reminiscent of a wager. To begin 
with, he assumes that, despite the 
diversity of mechanisms, there is a 
single law throughout evolution, 
just as there is a single group of 
formulae—the Lorentz Equations— 
on which all relativity is based. The 
unifying law here in question re- 
lates to cultural human evolution, 
but in so far as it “represents the 
direct prolongation and accentua- 
tion of the general phenomenon of 
organic evolution.” What is finally 
envisaged, as defining the “evolu- 
tionary unity of the universe,” is 
the law of advance toward the high- 
est degree of consciousness. Then 
he grants, by implication, that the 
human mind is able to find an ade- 
quate definition of this law, not by 
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examining physical mechanisms, but 
by a general, intuitive appreciation 
of the results. It is this type of ap- 
preciation which seems to me at 
once interesting and extrascientific. 
Teilhard thinks he has hit on the 
working orders directing evolu- 
tion. It is evident to him that the 
universe is undergoing a process, 
not only of self-concentration, but 
of interiorization; this is an idea 
which “speaks” to the human mind 
—just such an idea as we might our- 
selves have had. Here, then, is what 
justifies his choice of the parameter 
of cephalization: by it “the con- 
fused jungle growth, the crowd of 
living things, grows clear and or- 
derly, and finally shoots up, in a sin- 
gle rush and following the line of 
one main branch” (Michel, p. 58). 

Yes, in all science an hypothesis 
which gives greater coherence to 
established facts, and which opens 
a new field for action, has some 
chance of being true, or at least of 
expressing a truth, however inade- 
quately it may as yet be formulated. 
But is what we have here the same 
coherence, the same fecundity, that 
we usually seek from science? Ein- 
stein’s theory, while retaining what 
is true in Newtonian mechanics, 
brings into line facts that had long 
been known, and recently acquired 
facts which seemed to be at logger- 
heads with them; it unifies aspects 
of reality which appeared irrecon- 
cilable. The unification effected by 
this theory concerns the same group 
of quantitative relations; and we 
know that the universe is governed 
by relations of this nature. 

But the intelligible regrouping of 
evolutionary phenomena by a law 


of unity and consciousness presup- 
poses a sort of half-human intention 
running through the universe; and 
we have good reason to think that, 
up to a fairly recent period, the uni- 
verse contained nothing of the kind. 
In speaking of the meaning of evo- 
lution we run the risk, as has al- 
ready been said, of juggling with 
words and arguing in a circle. 


, TYPES OF procedure are open 
to us, of which one—the second—is 
extremely risky. 

We may speak of the cosmos it- 
self, in which case, while noting the 
direction of its progress, we have no 
right to infer anything that resem- 
bles an intention. 

Or we may allow the human mind 
to transcribe the facts in its own 
medium, that of thought and action; 
we let these facts set up echoes in 
the human mind; we speak as if the 
cosmos. were a factory carrying out 
a schedule; we find a human equiva- 
lent for cosmic acts; we draw up a 
humanoid plan which corresponds 
roughly, if not in every detail, with 
the process of evolution. But we 
should realize that the transposition 
is purely fictitious. 

Or, finally, we may have in mind 
the plan of a Creator; in which case 
we ought to say so. 

It is true that, if we accept Teil- 
hard’s explanation, living things as 
a whole do seem to grow more in- 
telligible, more ordered, more pro- 
gressive. This may have its value, 
if what we are looking for is an 
apologetic argument; but if we are 
thinking scientifically, this very fact 
should put us on our guard; are the 
procedures of the cosmos such as 
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satisfy our minds in this way? The 
intelligibility which the law of unity 
and consciousness reveals to us is 
of a very special type; it is not only 
that which brings order into our 
knowledge; it is, above all, that 
which orders it according to a plan 
—and this suggests an aim. Not so 
much in that it resembles human 
reason (like a system of equations, 
which may be the law of the object 
of our intelligence), but in that it 
resembles human existence, the 
drive to the future. 

Now I do not believe that any 
such law could (before man’s day) 
belong to the cosmos as such; and 
certain passages in Teilhard’s writ- 
ings acknowledge this; psychism, at 
the beginning, could only account 
for an extremely small part of evo- 
lutionary “gravity.” Hence, in de- 
scribing the facts as the realization 
of a plan, we are studying the cos- 
mos with thought superadded to it 
—our own thought, or God’s. 

The law of complexity-conscious- 
ness can be true only if we read 
anthropomorphic significance into 
reality. Now, the specific effect of 
physical causes (even on the hy- 
pothesis of “advanced” action) is 
not of this nature. The law of com- 
plexity-consciousness is not, then, 
derived from science. Does it derive 
from a philosophy of biology? This 
would be its natural place, but we 
must think carefully about this. 


T nna IS SAYING not only that 
evolution produces consciousness or 
psychism (which no one would 
question), but that the rise of con- 
sciousness represents the whole 
trend of the advance of evolution. 
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For this idea to be justified, there 
would have to be an anthropomor- 
phic necessity in the cosmos—not in 
the mind of God or in our own. 
Scientifically speaking, the rise of 
consciousness appears as a local 
effect, comparable with a statistical 
effect—the result, that is to say, of 
a great many chances: if there is 
any necessity about it, this is not 
apparent. (The syntropic wave 
brings us very near it. But—quite 
apart from the caution with which 
scientists now regard this theory— 
there still remain all the problems 
raised by the identification of im- 
probability and consciousness.) We 
should still have to discover a cos- 
mic aim that was intelligible in the 
total (anthropomorphic) sense that 
Teilhard takes for granted. 

Aristotle would have tried to dem- 
onstrate that there was such an aim, 
and perhaps it is possible to do so, 
if one adopts the Aristotelian notion 
of a final cause. But in fact any 
talk of finality in biology is apt to 
be misleading, and I think that, un- 
til the existence of a Mind has been 
established, we should avoid the 
word “end.” 

If we use another vocabulary 
(other concepts) and feel our way 
very cautiously and with sufficient 
penetration, we need not rule out 
the possibility of defining a con- 
vergence more or less comparable 
with human design. But this ap- 
proximation needs careful handling. 
The most, doubtless, that we shall 
ever establish is a convergence of 
the same type as that of “advanced” 
actions, which does not lead to con- 
sciousness as such. We must, then, 
ponder the significance of the facts 
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as they present themselves to the 
mind, and ask ourselves what ex- 
planation can be found for them. 

We are finally faced with the fol- 
lowing dilemma: either the world 
produces consciousness in more or 
less the same way as the magnetic 
spectrum produces decorative pat- 
terns—in which case the advance of 
consciousness is not the law, the 
essential phenomenon (and the fu- 
ture of consciousness remains un- 
certain); or—whatever mechanism 
may be at work, whatever may be 
the nature of evolutionary forces 
and of their specific effect — con- 
sciousness is systematically pro- 
duced. To accept this solution 
probably means admitting the exist- 
ence of God. 


IT no seer think that ang pestle ecb 
entific observation permits of a 
choice between the two concepts. 
And this is where Teilhard may mis- 
lead us. The choice is strictly philo- 
sophical, and can only be made after 
long and extremely arduous study, 
carried out by appropriate methods, 
on the philosophical level. 
Teilhard is, in fact, swayed to 
some extent by his religious con- 
victions. It is they that lead him 
to think that the cosmos produces 
consciousness systematically. In the 
long run, he is right, if God exists. 
But he is only right on the whole. 
His description of the fact of evolu- 
tion is not, as he claims, scientific; 
if we are to accept the law of com- 
plexity-consciousness, we have to go 
beyond the study of mechanisms 
and find a significance that has no 


immediate connection with physical 
causes and their effects—a signifi- 
cance concerning which we are not 
on very sure ground. Teilhard then 
goes on to deduce highly debatable 
consequences from this law — the 
superorganism, the infallibility of 
the drive toward consciousness, the 
existence of God as a condition of 
its success. 

Yet, even when we have made 
these reservations, Teilhard’s intui- 
tions do, to a great extent, come off. 
Not only does the passage of time 
cause psychical progress to appear, 
but life culminates, in man, in a net- 
work of characteristics nowhere else 
obtained. “During the last two mil- 
lion years, we may observe innum- 
erable disappearances; but nothing 
really new, with the exception of the 
hominoids, has appeared in nature.” 
“What vitality, what exuberance, 
what originality there is in this last- 
born of earth’s children!” (Michel, 
p. 93). Mankind, in addition to its 
powers of expansion and swift dif- 
ferentiation, has the ability to form 
into groups, to envelop our planet 
in a “completely new covering” 
(Michel, p. 107). 

This is a fact which must perforce 
be recognized. When Teilhard 
links in one series the formation of 
corpuscles and spiritual phenomena, 
he does not connect the mechanisms 
sufficiently closely; but he has none 
the less discovered a great reality. 
Thus intuition reaches the mark, 
and there is something to be said 
for the means adopted. At the very 
least, it shows us a group of facts 
which are important to us. 
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Many Catholics view the Resurrection merely as a proof of the 
divinity of Christ Who saved us solely by His death on the Cross. 
But St. Paul told the Corinthians that if Jesus had not risen from 
the dead, they would still be in their sins. Father Myles M. Bourke 
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Father that made it possible for Him to bestow the Holy Spirit 
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preparing a translation of the New Testament from the Greek, to 
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This is the fourth in a series of articles in which we have been 
exploring some of the “new” areas being developed by theologians 
today. 


| * His EpIsTLe to the Romans, at the end of his treatment of the 
faith of Abraham, Saint Paul speaks of “Jesus our Lord, Who was 
delivered up for sins, and was raised up for our justification” (Rom. 
4:25). Many Catholics, instructed according to a tradition which 
looks upon the Resurrection merely as the most powerful of argu- 
ments for the truth of Jesus’ claims, or, at best, as a reward for 
His willing acceptance of the death of the Cross for the salvation 
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of His brethren, are disconcerted by 
that text. It makes Jesus’ death 
and Resurrection the single twofold 
cause of man’s redemption. Yet is 
it not a fact that much theological 
teaching about the redemption, not 
to speak of popular piety, has al- 
ways regarded the Cross as the 
“only hope” of man? Is not the 
saving sacrifice of Christ contained 
wholly in His passion and death? If 
that teaching is right, and that piety 
based on solid foundations, how is 
it possible for Saint Paul to draw 
the Resurrection into the sphere of 
the redemptive activity of Christ? 

One who thinks in that way is dis- 
turbed further by other biblical 
texts which seem to say the same 
thing as Romans 4:25. In fact, the 
earliest witnesses to the faith of the 
primitive Church in the salvific work 
of Christ, the apostolic discourses in 
the Acts of the Apostles, put much 
more emphasis on Jesus’ Resurrec- 
tien than on His death. And in 
Romans 8:34 Saint Paul, as if fear- 
ful that his readers might misunder- 
stand him and think that he was 
separating the Resurrection from 
the work of redemption, speaks of 
“Christ Jesus Who died, or rather 
Who was raised from the dead, Who 
is at the right hand of God.” 

The “ordinary” Catholic’s uneasi- 
ness before scriptural passages of 
this kind, which are, to say the least, 
not in perfect conformity with what 
he learned from his catechism, is 
only heightened when he sees that 
the liturgy, particularly the Paschal 
liturgy, is equally affirmative on the 
role of the Resurrection in the work 
of redemption. The Apostolic T'ra- 
dition of Hippolytus, a _ third-cen- 


tury Roman document containing 
one of the earliest forms of the 
Eucharistic Prayer (the “Canon of 
the Mass” as we would call it), 
speaks of the Eucharist, the “me- 
morial” of Jesus’ redemptive act, as 
a memorial of His death and Resur- 
rection: “Mindful, therefore, of His 
death and Resurrection, we offer 
thee the bread and the chalice.” One 
recognizes that basically this is the 
same form as the one found in the 
present Roman Canon: “Mindful, 
therefore . . . of the blessed Passion 
of Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, as 
well as of His Resurrection from the 
dead and of His Ascension into 
heaven, we offer Thy excellent Maj- 
esty .. . the holy bread of eternal 
life, and the chalice of everlasting 
salvation.” And the unity of the 
Passion and the Resurrection as the 
one cause of redemption is ex- 
pressed as succinctly and as clearly 
in the Easter Preface, which speaks 
of Christ as He Who “by dying de- 
stroyed our death, and by rising 
restored life.” 


On: OF THE happiest results of the 
revival of scriptural studies within 
the Church has been that this cen- 
tral role of the Resurrection, at- 
tested by both Scripture and the 
liturgy, has been brought again into 
prominence. It is quite true that 
the re-emphasizing of truths which 
have become obscured in the minds 
of the faithful never achieves its 
purpose in a short time. There is, 
then, no reason to wonder at the 
fact that many, perhaps most, of 
the children of the Church have not 
been at all touched by this resetting 
of the Paschal mystery in its proper 
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place. Indeed, it would be quite 
wrong to blame the rank and file of 
Christian laymen for not responding 
to the new thought, since many 
theologians are still apparently in- 
different to it—and this without the 
excuse which the laity have. 

It was not long ago that a Euro- 
pean Protestant theologian said 
that while Lutheran piety is cen- 
tered on the risen Christ, Catholic 
devotion finds its expression in the 
crucifix, the representation of 
Christ’s death. If he had been well 
acquainted with certain treatises of 
dogmatic theology, he could have 
added that the piety of the faithful 
has its counterpart in the writing 
of the masters. Still, the movement 
back to a more adequate under- 
standing of the salvific role of the 
Resurrection has begun, and while 
it is always dangerous to cite one 
work as outstanding in a field where 
there are several of first-class qual- 
ity, one may run the risk of exag- 
gerating and say that the Redemp- 
torist, Francois Xavier Durrwell, 
has produced a work which up to 
the present has not been surpassed: 
his La Résurrection de Jésus: Mys- 
tére de Salut (Le Puy-Paris: Edi- 
tions Xavier Mappus), which has 
gone through four edidtions since 
its appearance in 1950, and has re- 
cently been translated into English 
(Sheed and Ward, 1960). An- 
other major influence in this field 
has been the work of Stanislas 
Lyonnet, S.J., of the Pontifical Bib- 
lical Institute in Rome, whose two 
principal contributions have been 
his articles, “La Valeur Sotériologi- 
que de la Résurrection” (Gregori- 
anum 39, 1958, pp. 292-318) and 
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“Conception Paulinienne de la Ré- 
demption” (Lumiére et Vie 36, 
March, 1958, pp. 35-66). The magis- 
terial work of Monsignor Lucien 
Cerfaux. professor emeritus of the 
University of Louvain, Le Christ 
dans la Théologie de S. Paul (2 ed., 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954), 
which, like Durrwell’s book, has 
recently been translated into Eng- 
lish (Herder, 1959), is broader in 
scope than the writings of Durrwell 
and Lyonnet, but its treatment of 
the Resurrection is quite similar. 


Tus CONCEPT ON which this theol- 
ogy of the Resurrection is based is 
the passage of Christ out of this 
world to the world of the glory of 
the Father, a world which, in one 
sense, the Son of God never left, 
for He Who appeared among men 
“in the likeness of sinful flesh” 
(Rom. 8:3) remains eternally “in 
the bosom of the Father’ (John 
1:18). Yet the Incarnation of the 
Son was His taking on a new exist- 
ence, an existence in which He as- 
sumed all the consequences of man’s 
sin, insofar as that was possible for 
Him. Although absolutely sinless, 
He identified Himself with His sin- 
ful brethren. 

The “likeness of sinful flesh” in 
which He appeared was a reality 
which most Catholics do not take 
seriously enough. All that Jesus 
suffered during His mortal life, in 
particular in His passion and death, 
all these were part of that likeness 
of sinful flesh. For in the biblical 
tradition, suffering and death are 
the consequences of Adam’s sin, 
and, in the plan of God, redemption 
was to be a passage of man back to 
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God, a passage out of the realm of 
sin and death into that of freedom 
and life. But man, fallen and alien- 
ated from God, was not able to 
make that passage by his own 
power. The Son of God, assuming 
the same situation in which sinful 
man found himself, becoming one of 
the race which was separated from 
its Father, becoming like unto us in 
all things except sin, was the first 
to make the passage, and it is 
through His grace and power that 
men are now enabled to make their 
own passage after Him. 


Tus CONCEPTION OF redemption as 
a@ passage, a passage of man from 
sin and death back to God, is far 
from being a fanciful reconstruction 
of the imagination of exegetes. It is, 


on the contrary, based on a biblical 
theme which has its roots in the Old 
Testament, in the account of the 
Exodus of Israel out of Egypt, the 
land of slavery, into Palestine, the 
Promised Land: “It was because 
the Lord loved you . . . that He 
brought you out with His strong 
hand from the place of slavery and 
redeemed you from the hand of 
Pharao, king of Egypt” (Deut. 
7:8); “O Lord God, destroy not 
Your people, the heritage which 
Your majesty has redeemed and 
brought out of Egypt with Your 
strong hand” (Deut. 9:26). Egypt 
was the land not only of political 
servitude, but of idolatry, paganism 
and sin; the Hebrews had not been 
immune to the contaminating influ- 
ence of their surroundings there 
(Josue 24:14). The deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt, then, was by no 
means merely, or even principally, 


a deliverance from slavery; it was a 
deliverance of the Chosen People 
from the land of idolatry and sin, in 
order to establish them as the peo- 
ple of God through the covenant 
made at Sinai, and to bring them 
into the land in which they were to 
work out their singular and mar- 
velous destiny. But the history of 
Israel in Palestine turned out to be 
anything but a history of obedience 
and devotion, and in a punishment 
which was also a purification, the 
nation was made to pass through 
the searing fire of the Babylonian 
conquest and exile in that strange 
land. And when the purifying trial 
of the exile was about to end, the 
great anonymous prophet, the “Sec- 
ond Isaia,” whose mission it was to 
announce that joyous news to the 
exiles, portrayed the return to Pal- 
estine as a new Exodus, a new pas- 
sage from a land of sin and idolatry 
into the kingdom of God their “re- 
deemer” (cf.: Is. 43:19-21; 41:14; 
43:1). 

But these high hopes were not 
completely fulfilled. The return of 
the exiles did not mark the estab- 
lishment of the definitive reign of 
God for which Second Isaia looked. 
At the end of Old Testament times, 
Israel was still waiting for the sav- 
ing intervention of God who would 
“redeem Israel from all its iniqui- 
ties” (Ps. 129:8), and for the Exo- 
dus which would put an end, finally 
and definitively, to the reign of the 
forces hostile to God, and would 
bring in the new, final age, in which 
God would reign and the Spirit of 
God would be poured out upon His 
people. 

When the New Testament writers 
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sought a means of explaining and 
interpreting the great salvific event 
which had taken place through 
Christ, it was only natural that they 
should look to the Old Testament 
for the themes which would serve 
that purpose. They were convinced 
that the dealings of God with the 
people of the Old Covenant were a 
preparation and a foreshadowing of 
His new, saving intervention 
through His Incarnate Son, and 
that, consequently, there could be 
no clearer explanation of the work 
of Jesus than an explanation of it 
in terms of the events of the Old 
Testament. What was more nat- 
ural, then, than that the new deliv- 
erance should be interpreted in 
terms of the old deliverance, the 
Exodus, especially since there was 
already a precedent for this in Sec- 
ond Isaia? 

And so Saint Matthew compares 
Jesus, the new Israel, the embodi- 
ment of the new people of God, to 
the ancient people: like Israel of 
old, Jesus sojourns in Egypt, from 
which He is called forth by God 
(Mt. 2:15); like Israel, He is 
tempted in the desert, and proves 
Himself faithful to God in those 
temptations to which the ancient 
people succumbed (Mt. 4:1-11); 
Jesus’ new law, the charter of the 
kingdom of God, is proclaimed by 
Him on a mountain, at the begin- 
ning of His public ministry, just as 
Israel, at the beginning of its na- 
tional life, had received the law at 
Mount Sinai (Mt. 5-7). In all the 
accounts of the institution of the 
Eucharist, the eucharistic blood is 
called the blood of the (new) cove- 
nant, For Saint John and Saint 
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Paul, Christ is the Paschal Lamb of 
the new, Christian Passover (John 
19:36; I Cor. 5:7). The entire Gos- 
pel of Saint Luke is put in the form 
of a travel story, which tells of the 
passage of Jesus from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, where the great redemp- 
tive act is accomplished, where 
Christ passes through suffering and 
death to glory. And in his account 
of Jesus’ transfiguration, Luke ac- 
tually speaks of that passage as 
Jesus’ Exodus” (Luke 9:31). 


I N THE LIGHT of this Exodus back- 
ground, which the New Testament 
writers used to explain the redemp- 
tive work of Christ, it is clear that 
Jesus’ death alone could not. be the 
entire and complete cause of re- 
demption. For the redemption of 
Israel from Egypt, as well as the 
redemption which Second Isaia an- 
nounced to the exiles of Babylonia, 
was @ passage, a passage from cap- 
tivity to freedom. Now, if there is 
anything clear from the biblical tra- 
dition, it is that the death of the 
body is intimately connected with 
the sin of Adam. And had Jesus 
remained in the state of death, the 
clearest possible indication would 
have been given that He had by 
no means broken sin’s power, but, 
rather, was definitively subjected to 
it. It is only in the light of Easter 
that His death can be seen as the 
beginning of His victory and exalta- 
tion (as Saint John sees it), and as 
the first, necessary stage in His pas- 
sage out of this world to the Father. 

It was only when the “likeness of 
sinful flesh” had been consumed by 
the transforming glory of the Resur- 
rection that Jesus, in _ His human 
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nature, entered into the full posses- 
sion of the glory which had been 
His with the Father before the crea- 
tion of the world (John 17:5), only 
then that He became “Son of God 
in power” (Rom. 1:4), capable of 
conferring the Holy Spirit upon His 
brethren (for during His public 
ministry, “the Spirit had not yet 
been given, for Jesus had not yet 
been glorified,” John 7:39), only 
then that the Holy Spirit took full 
possession of His body, “spiritual- 
ized” it and made Him, in that 
glorified human nature, the source 
through which the Spirit was given 
to His brethren, thus enabling them 
to pass, with Him, into that new 
state of existence in which His 
Resurrection had placed Him. 

One now understands why the 
words of Psalm 2:7, “Thou art my 
son; this day have I begotten thee,” 
were applied, in the apostolic 
preaching, not to the eternal gen- 
eration of the Word, nor to the In- 
carnation, but to the Resurrection 
(Acts 13:33). On the day of the 
Resurrection, the humanity of Jesus 
was born to the divine glory which, 
as Son of God, He possessed eter- 
nally. Now there was no longer the 
“likeness of sinful flesh”; in every 
element of His being He was filled 
with the Holy Spirit. 

So clearly did he see that the 
mystery of-the redemption com- 
prises both the death and the 
Resurrection of Christ, that Saint 
Paul did not hesitate to say to the 
Corinthians that if Jesus had not 
risen from the dead, they would still 
be in their sins (J Cor. 15:17). 
Evidently, he was quite unable to 


jmagine—as many Catholics unfor- 


tunately do—that the redemption 
was accomplished on Good Friday! 


Tess ARE SOME theologians who, 
making the perfectly valid distinc- 
tion between “objective” and “sub- 
jective” redemption (the former 
being the redemptive work of Christ 
considered in itself; the latter being 
the application of that work to 
men), teach that while subjective 
redemption demands the Resurrec- 
tion (for only after He had risen 
from the dead did Christ begin to 
apply to men the graces which He 
won for them onthe Cross), the 
redemptive work itself was fully ac- 
complished when He died. But the 
biblical presentation of the redemp- 
tion does not admit of any such 
interpretation. So far as “subjec- 
tive redemption” is concerned, noth- 
ing could be clearer than that Jesus’ 
glorification (which, for Saint John, 
is His death and Resurrection) had 
to take place before He could send 
the Holy Spirit (cf.: John 7:39; 14: 
15-21; 16:7; 20:22). 

But the return of man to God, 
which is the redemption, took place 
first in Jesus Himself, and His re- 
demptive work was not conypleted 
until the “likeness of sinful flesh” 
had been consumed by that trans- 
formation of His human nature 
which took place through His 
Resurrection. The Resurrection, 
then, is not simply a necessary pre- 
liminary to the application of "the 
riches won by Christ, it is part of 
the redemptive work itself. 

Evidently, if the redemption is 
considered only as the act whereby 
Christ merited all graces for men, 
and made superabundant satisfac- 





tion for sin, the redemptive act does 
not extend beyond His death on the 
Cross. But by what warrant is that 
restriction put on the meaning of 
the word “redemption”? As Lyon- 
net writes: “In this return of man 
to God, it is not less easy to distin- 
guish two aspects, which one may 
call ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ re- 
spectively, according as one con- 
siders the return. of Christ Himself 
to the Father by His death and 
Resurrection — the Resurrection 
thus being part of the ‘objective 
redemption’ — or the return (to 
God) of each Christian, who per- 
sonally shares in the return of 
Christ, and in His supreme act of 
love and obedience, by means of 
faith and baptism, the sacrament of 
faith” (Introduction 4 la Bible, Vol. 
II, Tournai: Desclée, 1959, p. 889). 


Ts UNITIVE vIEW of the death- 
Resurrection of Jesus as the single 
mystery of redemption is not weak- 
ened by the consideration that the 
redemption was wrought by the 
sacrifice of Christ. Far from it. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the New 
Testament book which deals most 
fully with the sacrifice of Jesus, is 
the one which shows most clearly 
that His sacrifice did not end with 
His death on the Cross: “In the 
thought of this epistle, the Chris- 
tian sacrifice was not an act which 
was done and completely finished 
in time” (La Résurrection deJésus). 

The author of Hebrews compares 
that sacrifice to the great annual 
sacrifice of the Day of Atonement, 
in which the high priest took the 
blood of the sacrificial victim into 
the Holy of Holies, sprinkled it on 
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the propitiatory over the ark of the 
covenant, and thus made expiation 
for the sins of the people (Heb. 9: 
6-10; cf.: Zev. 16:1-19). That en- 
trance of the high priest into the 
Holy of Holies is presented in the 
epistle as the Old Testament pre- 
figuring of Jesus’ entrance into 
heaven, the sanctuary in which He 
presents His sacrifice to the Father: 
“But when Christ appeared as high 
priest of the good things to come, 
He entered once for all into the 
sanctuary, not with the blood of 
goats or calves, but with His own 
blood, and obtained eternal redemp- 
tion” (Heb. 9:11-12). 

Again, in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (5:2) Saint Paul describes the 
redemptive act of Jesus as His de- 
livering Himself up as “offering and 
sacrifice to God in an odor of fra- 
grance.” The last phrase is taken 
from the sacrificial language of the 
Old Testament; it refers to the 
burning of the sacrificial victim (cf.: 
Ex. 29:18, 25; Lev. 1:9, 13, 17). 
‘The reason for burning the victim 
seems to have been the desire to 
transform it into the most ethereal 
of elements, and so to bring about 
its complete transferal from the 
sphere of the profane into the pos- 
session of God. (Again, one sees 
the concept of passage, which we 
have found in the application of the 
Exodus theme to the redemption 
accomplished by Jesus.) The action 
was directed not to destruction but 
to transformation, and in the case 
of Jesus’ sacrifice that transforma- 
tion took place by means of His 
Resurrection. As the theologian 
Matthias Scheeben has expressed it, 
“The Resurrection and glorification 
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were the very acts by which the Vic- 
tim passed into the real and perma- 
nent possession of God. The fire of 
the Godhead, which resuscitated 
the slain Lamb and, after consum- 
ing its mortality, laid hold of it and 
transformed it, caused it to ascend 
to God in lovely fragrance ag a holo- 
caust, there to make it, as it were, 
dissolve and merge into God” (The 
Mysteries of Christianity, Herder, 
1946, p. 436). And again, “The 
sacrifice of Christ considered in its 
totality is, therefore, essentially a 
‘paschal sacrifice,’ for a ‘sacrifice of 
passover, that is, to God.’ ” 


ie MAY SEEM that these considera- 
tions, especially those based on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, place the 
final stage of Jesus’ redemptive 


work not in His Resurrection, but 
in His Ascension, for it is at the 
time of the Ascension that He en- 
ters the heavenly sanctuary, and 
presents there to the Father the 
sacrifice of Calvary. But as the Do- 
minican scriptural scholar, Pierre 
Benoit, has shown in his essay 
“L’Ascension” (Revue Biblique 56 
[1949], pp. 161-203; reprinted in 
Theology Digest, Spring 1960, pp. 
105-110) the Resurrection and As- 
cension of Jesus are basically the 
same mystery. It is true that the 
account of the Ascension in the 
Acts of the Apostles speaks of it as 


“an event which took place forty 


days after Easter. However, it 
seems wrong to conceive of those 
forty days as a sort of interim pe- 
riod between Jesus’ Resurrection 
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and His entrance into heavenly 
glory. The mystery of the Ascen- 
sion is precisely that Jesus has com- 
pleted His passage to the Father, 
and that passage is evidently not to 
be thought of as a progress from one 
place to another, but from the state 
of existence “in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh” to a new and glorious life. 

Jesus had promised His disciples 
that He would send the Holy Spirit 
when He had gone to the Father, 
and He fulfilled that promise on the 
night of Easter Day (John 20:22). 
The Lucan tradition, in Acts, of a 
visible Ascension forty days after 
the Resurrection describes the visi- 
ble sign which Jesus gave His dis- 
ciples of His invisible Ascension, 
His entrance into the glory of the 
Father, which took place on Easter 
and is included in the mystery of 
the Resurrection. Between the in- 
visible Ascension of the Johannine 
tradition and the visible of the 
Lucan, there is no contradiction; 
they are related to each other as 
invisible reality to visible sign. The 
visible Ascension marked the end 
of the appearances of the risen 
Jesus to His disciples, but He Who 
had appeared to them was He Who 
had already entered into the glory 
of the Father on Easter Day. 


I, IS APPARENT how fruitful this 
theology of the Resurrection is for 
the spiritual life of the Christian. 
For Jesus’ passage from this world 
to the Father is a passage which has 
made it possible for Him to bestow 
the Holy Spirit on His brethren, 
and in the power of the Spirit they 
are able to follow Him, and pass 
with Him out of the realm of sin 
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and death into life. Predestined by 
the Father to be “conformed to the 
image of His Son” (Rom. 8:29), 
they are united through baptism to 
Him Who has died and risen for 
them: “We were buried with Him 
by means of baptism into death, in 
order that, just as Christ has risen 
from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also may walk in 
newness of life” (Rom. 6:4); they 
are now “dead to sin, but alive to 
God in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 6:11). 

Their conformity to the image of 
the risen Son of God, however, is 
not a static but a dynamic thing; 
the old tendencies to sin remain, 
ever threatening the life into which 
they have been brought by baptism, 
and each day must bring new 
growth in that life, and more com- 
plete death to sin. The passage of 
the Christian, which begins at bap- 
tism, must continue daily until he 
is with Christ in the glory of 
heaven. Even then, the passage, is 
not complete; it will be so only 
when He Who raised Jesus from the 
dead raises the dead bodies of those 
who have believed in Christ, thus 
achieving their full and definitive 
salvation. The life of the Christian 
is that of a pilgrim, a life in which 
he follows after Christ, Whom 
Celsaus Spicq has. beautifully 
termed “the first, great emigrant 
of the New Covenant” (L’Epitre 
aux Hebreux, 2 ed., Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1957, p. 12), experiencing 
“the power of His Resurrection and 
the fellowship of His sufferings” 
(Phil. 3:10), sure in the knowledge 
that his passage will end, as that of 
Jesus did, in the fullness of glorious 
life with the Father. 





M. Whitcomb Hess 


Graham Greene’s 
Travesty on 
“The Ring and the Book” 


There are startling parallelisms in The Burnt-Out Case 
and Browning’s epic, but why did Graham Greene leave 
out grace and free will in his telling of the story? 


Canerzeron CALLED The Ring and the Book the typical epic of 
our age because it expresses the richness of life by taking as a 
text a poor story and thus paying to existence the highest of all 
compliments: that of selecting from it almost at random. It is also, 
and above all, typical because it illustrates the great conception 
that everyone’s viewpoint is interesting. “This listening to truth 
and error,” Chesterton wrote, “to heretics, to fools, to intellectual 
bullies, to desperate partisans, to mere chatterers, to systematic 
poisoners of the mind, is the hardest lesson that humanity has ever 
been set to learn. The Ring and the Book is the embodiment of 
this terrible magnanimity and patience.” 

So far, so good; so far what Chesterton says of Browning’s 
epic applies also to Graham Greene’s latest novel, A Burnt-Out 
Case, which, as it happens, is not only based on as poor a story as 
the Roman murder case of the former work but on a story whose 
skeletal outline is almost identical with it—whether Greene real- 
ized it or not. 

Let us look for a moment at that sensational murder trial of 
1698 which Browning first read of in June, 1860, in his Old Yellow 
Book, picked up by him in a Florence bookstall. It was such a 
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story, someone said truly, as the 
modern melodramatic newspaper 
would exploit to~the debauching of 
its readers. An aging man, Count 
Guido, marries a very young girl, 
Pompilia. The almost child-wife 
discovers that marriage, instead of 
making her girlhood dreams come 
true, has changed those dreams to 
living nightmares. Becoming preg- 
nant, she tries to escape her intoler- 
able life, instinctively seeking to 
shield the child she carries, and in 
the escape she is helped by a priest, 
Giuseppe Caponsacchi, to whom her 
plight and childlikeness make an ir- 
resistible appeal. The escapees are 
overtaken by the vengeful husband 
who, claiming he has been cuck- 
olded, murders Pompilia. He is 
wrong, of course, though in such 
ambiguous circumstances as appear 
in the tale, his assumption is natu- 
ral enough. 

In the Browning story it is the 
girl who is killed; in Greene’s, the 
man Querry. Greene’s book takes 
its title from Querry, the murdered 
man, for Querry, as a moral leper, is 
a “burnt-out case.” So too did the 
Broadway play Caponsacchi, based 
on the Browning work, take its title 
from the man who helped the child- 
wife escape, for both these men are 
in effect the heroes of their respec- 
tive works. 


Guczenz, WHO DEDICATES his novel 
to Docteur Michel Lechat of a 
Congo Mission, makes it clear in 
that preface that “this Congo is a 
region of the mind.” In neither this 
Congo of the mind nor in Brown- 
ing’s Renaissance Rome of the mind 
is it the melodrama that holds us 
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The graphic appeal of The Burnt-Out Case, 
according to Mrs. M. Whitcomb Hess, can 
do nothing but turn the reader away in 
disgust from the human race it represents. 
“All it deals with is the lack of, never the 
fact of, spiritual liberty.” Mrs. Hess is on 
the faculty of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 





but rather the insights given us into 
the characters and motives of the 
dramatis personae, if not of the au- 
thor’s own respective minds. The 
Ring, of course, has more than 
20,000 lines and involves a lot 
more people than Greene’s 248-page 
book; furthermore, there is a pro- 
logue as well as an epilogue in 
Browning’s work (Books I and XII, 
respectively). Here the author 
speaks in his own person. But Gra- 
ham Greene nowhere gives us the 
benefit of the doubt as to what he’s 
up to. His characters do all the 
talking. Nor let any mistake be 
made in regard to Greene’s genius: 
his characters speak for themselves 
with all the eloquence of a Brown- 
ing dramatic monologist, whether in 
The Ring and the Book or else- 
where: that is, they betray them- 
selves beyond their own intentions. 

But there is an immense differ- 
ence between Greene’s telling what 
Chesterton calls “a poor story” and 
embroidering it with the manifold- 
colored strands of human nature 
and Browning’s telling of the same 
tale. It is a difference which goes 
beyond the fact that the one was a 
great poet, the other a great novel- 
ist. Both, in opening the souls of 
their characters, embody the “ter- 
rible magnanimity and patience” 
Chesterton so admired; but why 
then are we so woefully let down at 





' Greene innocence 
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the end of the one work and up- 
lifted by the other? Could the rea- 
son possibly be that Greene has no 
real heroes? Were the old Victo- 
rians right after all in believing that 
we live by admiration as well as by 
hope and love? 

Certainly there is no single main 
character from Querry down in A 
Burnt-Out Case who has our re- 
spect in any degree at all. Those 
who have read the novel, which has 
rapidly reached the best-seller lists, 
must have realized how completely 
all the characters are lost in mazes 
of their own weaving. We see in 
each that same egoism, that tremen- 
dous all-or-nothing self-love that 
Querry recognizes all too well in 
Mme. Marie Rycker’s story that he 
has seduced her, a lie sacrificing him 
to her wish to escape her repulsive 
husband. When Mother Agnes, to 
whose protection she has fled, calls 
Marie “a poor innocent young .. .” 
Querry replies, “Oh, innocent . . . I 
daresay you are right. God pre- 
serve us from all innocence. At 
least the guilty know what they’re 
about.” But the girl’s “innocence” 
here is to be understood only in the 
sense that she is as elemental as a 
child in her self-centeredness. (“Her 
eyes had the transparent honesty 
of a child who has prepared a cast- 
iron lie.”) 


Ix CONSIDERING THIS type of 


(no double- 
entendre intended) we must again 
refer to Chesterton’s appraisal of 
The Ring and the Book, to show 
the difference in Browning’s and 
Greene’s handling of the plot. Ches- 
terton called the long last-century 


poem a detective story; not in the 
usual sense, he said, but one that 
seeks to establish the center of spir- 
itual guilt, rather than the center of 
criminal guilt. And in Book X, 
where the poet lets Pope Innocent 
XII pronounce judgment in the 
midst of the welter of conflicting 
evidence, we read a clear-visioned 
indictment of Guido; here is a man 
whose monstrous egoism has shut 
off his view of truth: 


For I find this black mark impinge the 
man, 
That he believes just in the vile of life. 


Low instinct, base pretension, are these 
truth? 


It will be claimed by Greene’s ad- 
mirers that Doctor Colin, the big- 
hearted physician to the lepers, no 
less than the background priests 
and nuns living out their lives of 
service here, cannot be held to fall 
into a Guido category. But the reli- 
gious in this book have no major 
roles and where they appear they 
are either colorless or fanatic. 
There will be a word about the 
lepers’ doctor later on; here it is 
enough to say that Marie’s ex-semi- 
narian husband, the businessman 
Rycker, not only falls into that 
category but has personal-history 
likenesses to his predecessor Count 
Guido. 

Like all the majors of this Congo 
drama, it is literally true to say that 
Rycker neither knows what he is 
doing, nor cares about knowing. 
Like Guido (who also had “started 
for Rome” and left that service, 
which he had “humbly offered the 
Church” for marriage), Rycker is a 
pious hypocrite. He too had com- 





pared his “sufferings” to Christ’s, 
nor “was afraid to carry his imita- 
tion to great lengths.”” When Marie 
sits by Rycker during an illness she 
can fancy his reproach, should she 
léave him for a moment, worded 
“Could you not watch with me one 
hour?” 

As to Doctor Colin, whose only 
light to see by is the love of his 
dead wife—a kind of “coal-of-the- 
heart” light as in McLeish’s J.B.— 
his complete lack of religious faith, 
like that of the hero of the book, 
the burnt-out case himself, repre- 
sents in itself the greatest bondage 
to evil possible in our Christian 
world. 

The cover-up with good works is 
itself diabolical. Even Parkinson 
is not so metaphysically (essen- 
tially) evil as are Doctor Colin and 
Querry. 
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From THE OPENING line of the novel 
where Querry “wrote in his diary a 
parody of Descartes, ‘I feel no dis- 
comfort, therefore I am alive,’” to 
his dying words, “Absurd, this is 
absurd or else . . .” the case history 
of A Burnt-Out Case is hardly 
worth the telling. 

Querry’s Kafka-like fairytale of 
the egg and the cross as told to 
Mme. Rycker in that interlude 
away from her husband is a tale 
told by a spiritual idiot, signifying 
nothing but such idiocy. Querry’s 
whole story makes no spiritual 
sense; the incidents along the way— 
his help in building the new hos- 
pital, his night in the bush caring 
for the leper Deo Gratias, his night 
in the hotel with Marie—are things 
to fill up empty time. There is 
something in the novel that leaves 
a dust-and-ashes taste in the mouth, 
but it is not so much the salacious- 
ness of Greene’s story. It is rather 
something we see in the souls of 
Doctor Colin and Querry, what 
Kierkegaard called faith’s opposite, 
the sin-type S.K. saw as the sick- 
ness-unto-death. 

“This is precisely what Greene’s 
purpose is,” a defender of the book 
says. This reader at least doubts it. 
If grace and free will are the real- 
ities for Greene that they should be 
for any Catholic writer worth the 
name, why should he write the 
melodramatic murder story of The 
Ring and the Book over again and 
leave both of them completely out 
of his novel? Browning’s emphasis 
on free will, incidentally, is the 
source of his much-misunderstood 
optimism, optimism that has little 
enough to do with the parroting of 
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God’s - in - His - heaven, all’s - right- 
with-the-world (words that have 
their meaning in any event just as 
in their setting in Pippa Passes). 
His optimism is consistently that of 
one who sees human freedom as co- 
operation with grace. 


Game's GRACE-LESS CREATURES 
filling this Congo wasteland are 
each and all spokesmen for the 
archheresy that original sin is 
stronger than grace, like the 
Manichean notion that man is evil 
since Adam was created by Dark- 
ness. Even Guido in the last-cen- 
tury epic of grace and free will as 
interpreted by Browning has not al- 
together lost his metaphysical free- 
dom. He may occupy the lowest 
rung in the hierarchical ladder. of 
freedom, but the priest Caponsac- 
chi, who is separated from him by 
an apparently untraversable dis- 
tance, is still the connecting rung 
between him and Pompilia, who 
stands at the highest ethical level 
obtainable by a human being, and 
who is thus the one person who is 
truly free. 

Beyond all the conventional props 
of family, education, even age; with 
her birth the result of “the care- 
less crime of an unknown man and 
a woman known too well,” these 
things should have put an ineradi- 
cable blot on her; then her upbring- 
ing by the lying, scheming Violante, 
her foster mother, should have fin- 
ished the ruin, with marriage at 
thirteen to a middle-aged roué just 
the last chapter. None of these 
things had the power to touch this 
heroine of Browning’s who has been 
named by many critics as the only 


c cter in modern literature who 
be compared with Shake- 

speare’s great heroines. It is of her 

that Pope Innocent XII says: 


The marvel of a life like thine, earth’s 
flower 
She holds up to the softened face of God. 


For of the main characters in The 
Ring and the Book she shows best 
the actuality of grace, that we are 
fashioned by our faith and are what 
we believe. Because of Pompilia’s 
essential freedom her personality is 
as much more individualized than 
Caponsacchi’s as Caponsacchi’s is 
more individualized than Guido’s. 
While the Count can be almost 
wholly explained by his time, and 
while Caponsacchi can be predicted 
also in some measure, Pompilia can- 
not be at all: she remains above 
time and circumstance. 

But not only is Marie Rycker at 
a vast distance from Pompilia, spir- 
itually speaking. Rycker himself is 
a present-day Guido, without even 
his potentiality for eventually 
touching God’s shadow in order to 
be healed, and Querry is a terrible 
travesty of the priest who helped 
the heroine of The Ring and the 
Book in her impetuous flight from 
her husband. The entire novel is a 
travesty on the last-century epic 
which told the same story in its so- 
different setting. When we read 
Pompilia’s lines at the end of Book 
VII about her rescuer Caponsacchi: 


Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark to rise by 


we begin to see what the quality of 
the darkness is in A Burnt-Out 








Case. Here are no souls through 
which God stooping can show suffi- 
cient of His light for readers to rise 
by. The point is, there are no such 
souls present for any of the charac- 
ters to rise by, and this makes all 
their free speech idle words indeed. 


ity | 
ie THIS Conco blackness, actually 
unrelieved even by the white robes 
of the priests and nuns of the mis- 
sion, where we listen to the heretics, 
fools and those afflicted with Kierke- 
gaard’s desperate  sickness-unto- 
death (which is so much worse than 
the physical leprosy or the sins of 
the flesh resembling it), we find be- 
trayed the theory of free speech it- 
self. That theory,-which is that 
truth is not only far larger and far 
more many-sided than we’ve dreamt 
of in our philosophy, but is also 
based on the larger truth that man 
is capable of thinking God’s 
thoughts after Him, is here be- 
trayed precisely 4s Manicheism ba- 
trays it. God did not create man in 
sin; instead He created him with 
the capacity to know the truth and 
through it to become free from the 
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bondage of sin. The despicable 
journalist Parkinson of this dark 
novel has only written large the lie 
at the heart of each of the charac- 
ters he portrays. 

For the preoccupation with the 
inner lives of individuals and even 
the marvelous subtlety of thought 
and pregnancy of style that disin- 
guishes Graham Greene is not 
enough to save such fiction for use 
on the side of the angels. Its very 
graphic appeal can do nothing but 
turn the reader away in disgust 
from the human race it represents, 
since all it deals with is the lack of, 
and never the fact of, spiritual lib- 
erty. In short the book is not real- 
istic in a spiritual sense. “Sir, we 
know our wills are free, and there’s 
an end on’t,” Johnson would have 
said of the travesty of that freedom 
in A Burnt-Out Case had it been in 
the London bookstalls of his day; 
but Browning, who lived midway 
between Johnson and our twen- 
tieth-century novelist, lets the Pope 
of his own account speak of charac- 
ters such as Querry: “Low instinct, 
base pretension, are these truth?” 
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SANCTIFIED IN TRUTH 
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This retreat was given close to the end of Msgr. Knox’s life. He is just “dusting” our 
souls, he says—but his duster feels suspiciously like a two-edged sword. $3.50 
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Written with shrewdness and humor to help the “ordinary Catholic” who, far from 
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A Modern Symposium On Catechetics 

ed. by Johannes Hofinger, S.J. 

rev. by Clifford Howell, S.J. 

Herder and Herder. $6.95 
To American ears “catechetics” and “cat- 
echesis” have a strange, far-out sound, 
and “kerygmatic” is still Greek to us. 
However, there are signs of change and 
these words are slowly entering our vo- 
cabulary. 

Last year at Eichstaett, Germany, mis- 
sionaries from all parts of the world and 
sixty-three bishops met with the leaders 
of the modern catechetical revival in 
Europe to discuss the important business 
of teaching religion. Teaching All Nations 
contains the proceedings of this con- 
ference. 

One of the conclusions of the Eichstaett 
conference was that “complete success... 
will never be achieved by any mere in- 
crease in catechetical activity. What we 
need is something more, a reform that 
takes into account the findings of modern 
psychology and the conclusions reached 
by the recent kerygmatic renewal.” 

Father Josef Goldbrunner pointed out 
that in the twentieth century psychology 
has been quick to demand its rights in 
every field of teaching, including reli- 
gious instruction. Thus, there has been 
widespread dissatisfaction with the rou- 
tine, compulsory memorization-of-answers 
method of religious instruction. Teachers 
realized that there was a need for the 
progressive adaptation of instruction to 
the psychological needs and capacities 
of different age groups. 

Psychology demanded new methods 
and techniques of instruction. However, 
many of those who realized this, also real- 
ized that the content and orientation of 
religious instruction had to be changed 
too. As Father Domenico Grasso, S.J., 


of the Gregorian University in Rome, 
said at Eichstaett: the advent of Protes- 
tantism led to the composition of cat- 
echisms based largely on sectarian con- 
troversy with theological formulas which 
were rigidly precise, but abstract and 
often difficult to grasp. The excessive de- 
velopment of certain topics, at the ex- 
pense of others perhaps more important, 
resulted in the loss of the perfect 
integration of early Christian catechesis. 
This catechesis had a strong kerygmatic 
orientation (kerygma in the New Testa- 
ment means the Good News of Salvation 
that Christ preached and commissioned 
His Church to proclaim). According to 
Father Grasso; “The center of the story 
of salvation is Christ . . . Christ is the 
center of the Church of which He is the 
head: of the scriptures which owe to Him 
the unity of their design; of morals, which 
are the answer of man to God’s invita- 
tion to share in His life; of the liturgy, 
which is a representation of His mystery 
through the symbols of sense.” Modern 
catechesis seeks to possess the synthesis 
and coherent unity of Apostolic preaching 
and early Christian catechesis. Hence 
there is a hierarchy in its choice of 
topics: “Grace will have more importance 
than sin; sanctifying grace more than 
actual grace; the Holy Spirit more than 
Our Lady; the Resurrection of Christ 
more than His childhood; the mystical 
aspect of the Church more than the 
juridical; baptism more than penance; 
the Eucharist more than extreme unc- 
tion.” For this reason, another of the 
conclusions of the Eichstaett conference 
was that “Good textbooks are an absolute 
necessity for catechetical work. ... The 
mere revision or modification of former 
textbooks or catechisms which were not 
drawn up according to the principles of 
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the catechetical renewal cannot produce 
a work which fulfills the basic demands 
of catechetics. Good new textbooks can 
be composed only by authors who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the findings 
of modern catechetics.” 

Another speaker at Eichstaett, Bishop 
Elchinger, pointed out that, “The mere 
acquisition of knowledge is not faith.” 
If God has issued his invitation through 
the medium of words and signs, why not 
let our catechumens hear these words for 
themselves?” Hence, as in early Chris- 
tianity, modern catechesis uses the Bible 
not as a source of stories, or texts (often 
taken out of context) used to prove points 
of doctrine, nor even merely as an his- 
torical sourcebook, but rather as the Word 
of God which contains a “message.” 

And if the Bible must be integrated 
into the catechetical process, so must be 
the liturgy (something we have lost sight 
of in a day when we think of religious 
instruction as taking place in the class- 
room exclusively). Bishop Blomjous said 
at Eichstaett: “Religious instruction must 
be a Christian education and not merely 
a speculative instruction in the truths of 
faith . . . be closely connected with the 
liturgical year. ... The liturgy has to 
be made intelligible to the faithful so 
that they can take an active part in it... . 
Those in charge of souls have to prepare 
their faithful to understand and live the 
liturgy. ... The faithful must be taught 
to listen to, to understand, and to love 
the word of God in scripture, which is 
the essence of liturgical texts.” 

Obviously, catechesis, thus broadly con- 
ceived, does not stop with the first re- 
ception of the sacraments or with the 
end of the years spent in school. It per- 
tains to adults and to continuing adult 
education. Father Valls, S.J., of Bombay, 
one of the Eichstaett spexkers, recalled 
what the present Holy Father said in his 
encyclical, Princeps pastorum: “The 
number of Christians will mean little if 
they are wanting in quality, if they are 
not staunch in the profession of their 
faith, if their spiritual life lacks depth 
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and fails to produce fruits, if, after hav- 
ing been born to the life of grace, they 
give no evidence of that vigorous youth 
which is ever ready for right and fruitful 
action.” Moreover, Father George Del- 
cuve, S.J., director of the International 
Center for Religious Instruction (Lumen 
Vitae), Brussels, Belgium, said: “Our 
first task is to make Catholics aware of 
their duty to spread the faith.” 

In the United States there are un- 
doubtedly some mistaken notions current 
about the content of the catechetical in- 
struction envisioned by those in Europe 
and other parts of the world, who take 
for granted the soundness of the “keryg- 
matic” orientation in catechesis. Perhaps 
to set matters straight, the tenth point 
under the “Basic Principles of Modern 
Catechetics” which were drawn up at 
Eichstaett says: “The systematic. pres- 
entation of the faith has its roots in the 
creeds and preaching of the early Chris- 
tian proclamation, and has derived its 
organic development from the authorita- 
tive teaching of the Church throughout 
the ages. 

The catechism gives the learner 
spiritual insight into the relationship be- 
tween the faith and Christian life and 
enables him to cope with the questions 
of the day as an articulate Christian, and 
to express his faith to those who inquire 
about it.” And with regard to converts, 
the conference provided the suggestion 
that, “Adult catechumens need a special 
textbook which answers their particular 
problems. For adult catechumens, neither 
a children’s book nor an adult catechism 
for Catholics is sufficient. Rather the 
book they use must serve to lead them to 
the faith and take into account the prob- 
lems of adults which arise out of their 
religious and cultural environment.” 

The views expressed and conclusions 
reached at Eichstaett deserve to be known 
and discussed in the United States; they 
are representative of what is now a fairly 
well-defined, widespread viewpoint in the 
Church. 

Rev. Louis F. MCKERNAN, C.S.P. 
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THE EDGE OF SADNESS 

by Edwin O’Connor 

Atlantic-Little Brown. $5.00 
The interest shown in the Catholic priest- 
hood by contemporary novelists is a 
continuing phenomenon; and there have 
emerged certain stereotypes familiar to 
most readers of fiction: the introverted 
misfits of Bernanos; the pathological 
weaklings of Greene; the boors of J. F. 
Powers; the pious hypocrites of James T. 
Farrell; the aristocratic snobs of Waugh 
and Dunstan Thompson; and, of course, 
the frustrated third basemen of the pop- 
ular journals and the movie and TV 
screens. Now Mr. O’Connor, the author 
of the best-selling The Last Hurrah, is 
having his innings; and one must admit 
that in The Edge of Sadness he has come 
closer than any of his fellows to an 
accurate portrayal of the priests that 
you and I, the American Catholic lay- 
men, are most likely to know. Nor is this 
fidelity to truth carried out at the ex- 
pense of artistry, for O’Connor has writ- 
ten a very fine novel indeed: a novel 
charged with humor, pathos and under- 
standing. 

The novelist knows his milieu—Cath- 
olic, Irish-American society—to the hilt. 
He has captured its manners, its mores, 
its strange insularity. As we read we are 
grateful for all this because it is a van- 
ishing society as intermarriage, the move 
to the suburbs and the rising status of 
the new generations of Irish-Americans 
are writing the final chapters in its his- 
tory. Mr. O’Connor then has saved some- 
thing of this for us all. One thinks, for 
example, of his wonderful descriptions of 
the almost endless talk in which our 
fathers and grandfathers engaged: talk 
which had in it much of the flavor of 
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the old Celtic professional seanachies. 

Another aspect of The Edge of Sadness 
which demands attention is contained in 
the commentary on the contemporary city 
parish. In this respect the novel comes 
close to becoming a sociological study of 
parish life; and for the increasing number 
of researchers in the field of religious 
sociology, men like Father Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J., the novel should prove of 
special interest. There is, for example, 
the problem of the decayed central city 
parish, as exemplified by old St. Paul’s, 
Father Hugh Kennedy’s parish in The 
Edge of Sadness; and there are crisp, 
penetrating comments on the new par- 
ishes in the better residential sections and 
in the suburbs, with their embarrassingly 
great number of organizations and their 
failure to establish any real sense of 
rapport between clergy and parishioner. 

But it is not in its descriptions of 
parochial life nor in its evocation of a 
dying Irish-American culture that The 
Edge of Sadness makes its mark. This 
is primarily the story of two men, and 
it is in characterization that the novelist 
displays his talents at their best. The 
narrator of the story is Father Hugh 
Kennedy and we see everything through 
his observant eyes. In the hands of a 
lesser writer Father Kennedy could have 
been another monument to sensational- 
ism, for he has been an alcoholic, finally 
redeemed through his own courage and 
common sense and the wisdom of his 
bishop. As he tells us the unhappy tale, 
a real and genuine person filters through: 
a good priest who perseveres in his voca- 
tion and at last finds happiness and con- 
tent in the skid-row parish to which he 
had been “exiled.” 

The other major character is Charlie 
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Carmody: skinflint, rent gouger, poor- 
boy-made-good, cruelly fond of his own 
peculiar brand of practical jokes, talker 
and representative par excellence of the 
older generation of Irish-Americans. Yet, 
despite his obvious vices, we find him a 
strangely appealing old man—longing for 
friendship and wanting to be “thought 
well of.” 

If Mr. O’Connor has a genuine gift for 
characterization, he also has a flair for 
characterization’s first cousin—caricature. 
Many of the other people in the novel 
are gorgeously unbelievable: kind-hearted, 
naive Father Danowski, with his incred- 
ible gift of floridly rhetorical speech; the 
argumentative Bucky Heffernan, whose 
sole concern in life is that he will get 
a proper burial; and Bucky’s “side-kick,” 
old P. J. Mulcahy. 

Finally, one cannot fail to comment 
on the novelist’s instinctive gift for nar- 
ration. He knows how to move his nar- 
rative briskly when pace is demanded 
and how to slow it down when reflective 
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passages are in order. The first-person 
point of view gives to the plot an air of 
verisimilitude and O’Connor makes ex- 
cellent use of the technique which is not 
always the easiest to exploit. 

It is only to be expected that certain 
readers will find some aspects of The 
Edge of Sadness unacceptable. Certain 
Catholics may well be offended by the 
portrait of Father Kennedy or by some 
of the more sharply critical passages in 
the novel. This is to miss the point. The 
novelist has written honestly and frankly; 
he has described certain situations which 
only the wilfully blind can claim as non- 
existent. Nowhere in the course of his 
writing does he lose control of himself. 
There is none of the acid bitterness of 
Powers, for example; none of the preju- 
dice of Farrell; and, above all, none of 
the annoying condescension of Greene. 
What might have been merely sensational 
is treated with great restraint. It is dan- 
gerous for a layman to make general 
judgments on such matters, but this re- 
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viewer felt as he read the novel that here 
is the truth—not the whole truth, of 
course, but that part of it which was the 
novelist’s immediate concern. Not a great 
novel, The Edge of Sadness is a solid, 
workmanlike job which opens up a whole 
new approach to the problem of the image 
of the priest in fiction. 
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THE RESURRECTION 

by F. X. Durrwell, C.SS.R. 

Sheed & Ward. $6.00 
Many theologians today, who have been 
unable to keep abreast of the stream of 
biblical literature on the Resurrection 
that has appeared in recent years, will 
find Durrwell’s scholarly synthesis just 
what they have been looking for. The 
advances made in scriptural exegesis by 
the application of modern scholarship and 
textural criticism, together with the liturg- 
ical revival of Holy Week by the late 
Pope Pius XII, have brought the Resur- 
rection to the forefront of theological 
consideration. From his ability to mar- 
shall substantiating texts, and to present 
and evaluate the opinions of the best 
modern exegetes, Durrwell at once con- 
vinces the reader that he is in touch with 
the theological sources which can help us 
to rediscover the role of the Resurrection 
in the divine plan for our salvation. 

To present an historical treatment of 
biblical thought is not his goal. He sets 
out rather to give a doctrinal synthesis 
of biblical texts in order to link the vari- 
ous aspects of our redemption, thus ex- 
posing the inner connection and mutual 
relationship of the Resurrection to the 
Incarnation and death of Christ. 

Durrwell begins with an historical pres- 
entation of Old and New Testament texts 
which graphically illustrate that suffer- 
ing alone does not save; rather the inter- 
vention of God, occasioned by Christ’s 
suffering and death, raises us up with 
the Risen Christ to a new life once we 
have accepted, by faith, His death (and 
our own death to sin) and His Resurrec- 
tion, which initiates our own new life in 
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Christ. “Hence it would seem,” he con- 
cludes, “that any theory of the redemp- 
tion, any evaluation of Christ’s death, 
which does not include a recognition of 
the essential part played by the Resur- 
rection, can hardly claim to be true—let 
alone complete.” 

The apparent differences in the rela- 
tions of the Incarnation and death of 
Christ to His Resurrection found in St. 
John and St. Paul are neatly drawn to- 
gether and reciprocally linked in the next 
chapter. Here Durrwell points out that 
our redemption is worked out first of all 
in Christ, as a sanctifying transformation 
from the state of sinful flesh to the holi- 
ness of divine life, its direct opposite. 
This transformation was worked out in 
the death and Resurrection of Christ as 
in a single mystery; for Christ’s death 
was the end of sinful flesh only in so far 
as it resulted in glorification, the principle 
of divine life. Thus these two mysteries 
are bound up with the Incarnation which 
initiates the divine plan, but which, to 
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be effective, must reach its full flowering 
in the glory of the Resurrection by way 
of Christ’s death. The chapter ends with 
a treatment of these mysteries within the 
framework of Sacrifice. Here the stress 
is on the Resurrection of Christ as God’s 
acceptance of His Sacrifice, an acceptance 
which consummates and divinizes the gift 
offered; and as a communion in the Sacri- 
fice, which unites those who partake of 
it into a sacrificial community receiving 
divine life from the Victim of Calvary 
transformed in God. 

The climax of the book is in chapter 
three which pinpoints the special role of 
the Resurrection in our salvation. Durr- 
well asserts that it is by the power of 
the Holy Spirit that the sacred humanity 
of Jesus Christ, body and soul, is trans- 
formed from its “psychic” life in the 
flesh into a life-giving Spirit which be- 
comes the source of spiritual life for His 
Church, identified with His bodily human- 
ity vivified by the Spirit. 

The remainder of the book is an anal- 
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ysis of the effects of the Resurrection: 
in Christ, establishing Him as Lord, Son 
of God, eternal and heavenly High Priest 
(chapter IV); in the Church, giving birth 
to her by the Spirit and by faith as 
foretold and prefigured in the salvation 
history of God’s people (chapter V); in 
the Church’s Life in the Risen Christ, 
identifying her with Him in the Spirit 
by faith and charity (chapter VI); in 
the Church’s Paschal Life, completing 
and consummating this mystery within 
her at the Parousia (chapter VII). 

Durrwell goes on to describe the in- 
struments by which this spreading of the 
Easter Mystery is to be accomplished; 
the Apostles, and the sacraments, by 
which He communicates Himself; and the 
life of faith by which the faithful receive 
Him. His book closes with a short treatise 
on the heavenly consummation of the 
Easter Mystery where man finds his 
happiness by sharing in the Glory of 
Christ. 

Although this book was written for 
pastors as well as speculative theologians, 
it is not easy reading. In spite of the 
splendid work of the translator, Rosemary 
Sheed, the profundity of the material 
and the copious references to French 
and German sources make it read at 
times like a doctoral thesis. A careful 
perusal, however, will be richly reward- 
ing to anyone because Durrwell has suc- 
ceeded in providing us with a marvelous 
doctrinal insight into the Resurrection 
based on solid biblical scholarship. 

Rev. JOHN Murray, C.S.B. 


POPULATION, RESOURCES 
AND THE FUTURE 
ed. by William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Paulist Press. $.25 
Speaking to the participants at the World 
Population Conference on September 8, 
1954, the late Pius XII, after having 
stated the Church’s awareness of and 
keen interest in population problems, re- 
marked that he was “delighted at the 
light which your work, that of all sin- 
cere students of demography, brings to 
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the understanding of the laws and values 
which condition the evolution of popula- 
tion. .. . We urge Catholics to take an 
active part in the research and the ef- 
forts which are made in this domain.” 
To this explicit invitation, the literature 
on population implicitly adds another, 
for in the popular mind such literature 
seems to fall into two general categories: 
technical scientific studies which confuse 
all but the initiated; popularizations 
which either brush aside serious ques- 
tions as nonexistent or create panic by 
indulging in oversimplifications. 

William J. Gibbons, S.J., who needs no 
introduction to those interested in pop- 
ulation problems, has edited a booklet 
that responds to both of the above in- 
vitations with serious and responsible 
research and the presentation of results 
in a manner intelligible to the general 
reader. The booklet is composed of four 
essays, an appendix containing statements 
of B. R. Sen, Director-General of FAO, 
Pius XII and John XXIII, and a very 
handy bibliography. 

In a booklet compiled of essays pub- 
lished previously in The Catholic World 
and Information, one would expect per- 
haps some overlapping—and there is 
some, but what there is serves to high- 
light the more crucial (especially moral) 
issues. The contribution of Louis F. Mc- 
Kernan, C.S.P., the associate editor of 
The Catholic World, is a general intro- 
duction to the population question which 
both sets the stage for and summarizes 
the more restricted approaches of the 
other essays by singling out key issues 
such as social phenomena and popula- 
tion growth, population and food supply, 
the responsibilities of parenthood. 

Father Gibbons discusses “Population 
and Moral Responsibility.” After detail- 
ing the rate of annual increase in pop- 
ulation growth, especially in wunder- 
developed areas and indicating the causes 
of such growth, he develops thoroughly 
and competently the responsibilities of 
childbearing. Responsibility means far 
more than limitation (if limitation is in- 
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dicated). “The emphasis in any accept- 
able solution, however, must be on re- 
sponsible parenthood, and hence on re- 
sponsible use of sex.” This hence is an 
implication which has been overlooked 
in many non-Catholic writings on pop- 
ulation. Yet, if a scientific solution to 
population problems is to be sound, it 
must be moral. Father Gibbons briefly 
but accurately and clearly shows what 
a responsible use of sex demands in the 
face of population problems. 

Thomas K. Burch, instructor in so- 
ciology at Marquette University, con- 
tributes a neat little summary of basic 
facts about population growth (including 
the factors which make for growth, the 
differences between current population 
trends and the historical experience of 
Europe, and some projections of future 
growth rates) plus a clear and simple 
explanation of the theory of stable pop- 
ulation. Particularly useful is his dis- 
passionate rejection of three fallacies 
common to discussions on population. 
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Father Joseph B. Gremillion, director 
of the socio-economic development pro- 
gram of Catholic Relief Services, presents 
an enlightening development of the con- 
cept of hunger and the practical prob- 
lems and steps suggested by this hunger 
vis-a-vis world food production. The au- 
thor’s acquaintance with FAO salts his 
work with obvious directness and au- 
thenticity. 

Population, Resources, and the Future 
is not intended to be “the Catholic solu- 
tion to the population problem.” Its 
contributors are too well informed and too 
competent to believe that these distress- 
ing problems can be resolved with a 
stroke of the pen. Rather they have ex- 
plored, in the light of Christian faith, 
some basic facts and trends relevant to 
welfare, particularly in underdeveloped 
areas, with emphasis on the demographic 
and economic dimensions of the problem. 
The result: a very useful introduction 
for the general reader to an understand- 
ing of the issues and principles which 
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must control and chart any responsible 
discussion of the population situation. 
Rev. RicHarp A. MCCorMICcK, S.J. 


RELIGION AS AN OCCUPATION 

by Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 

Notre Dame Press. $6.50 
| The Catholic Church is portrayed in a 
new image, that of employer. Her em- 
ployees or professionals are those who 
“have a vocation” in the Church. Father 
Fichter points up the Church’s employer- 
employee relationship revealing that 
much of what the professional does in 
the service of the Church is paralleled 
by patterns of human relations in the 
larger surrounding society. Consequently; 
to culturally alienate the Church pro- 
fessional from the society in which he 
lives and works would be to jeopardize 
his success. 

The author points out that the Church 
as an employer should be involved in syn- 
thesizing and balancing bureaucratic and 
professional principles of management. 
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Thereby, the ecclesiastical professional, 
like the professionals in a large secular 
organization, would be aided in attaining 
proficiency in the performance of his role. 
However, because of its divine origin and 
mission, because of its spiritually moti- 
vated workers, the Church cannot be 
fully equated with secular organizations 
and their staffs. Nevertheless, acknowl- 
edging the immeasurable supernatural 
elements, Father Fichter produces suffi- 
cient concrete natural similarities—espe- 
cially in the areas of recruitment, forma- 
tion and professionalization of an em- 
ployee—to warrant this study. 

Despite its focus on the “natural,” the 
book not only scientifically delineates the 
image of the Church as employer, but it 
manages also, through its nuances, to 
develop in the reader a sense of reverent 
awe for the Church’s spiritual role as 
reflected in its religious workers. 

Although Father Fichter claims that 
he has written for no exclusive audience, 
it is hard to believe that the book’s ded- 
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ication—“to the quarter-million full-time 
professionals of the American Church,” 
will miss its mark. A religious profes- 
sional, whether superior or subordinate, 
could not fail to be interested in Religion 
As An Occupation. Those caught up in 
the current “religious revival” might well 
add this book to their list. 

As for the student of social science, he 
will appreciate the learned author’s skill 
in handling a dichotomous framework: 
the sociology of religion and the sociology 
of occupations. He will realize the metic- 
ulous work basic to the book’s analysis. 
He will be grateful for the absence of 
the excessive, objectionable nose-counting 
and gobbledygook that often infiltrates 
the sociological discipline. He will also 
be provided with springboards for further 
study by the wealth of footnotes and 
by Father Fichter’s cited but unsolved 
problems. SISTER ALMA Maria, S.C. 
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“The Blacks” reviewed by Mary Lukas 


The first act of Jean Genét’s The 
Blacks, as staged by Gene Frankel in St. 
Mark’s Playhouse, is perhaps the most 
brilliant display of theatrical fireworks 
to be seen in New York this season. It 
is insolent, vituperative, fantastic; a cir- 
cular ride through a funhouse hall of 
mirrors where images appear and dis- 
solve in kaleidoscopic brilliance and the 
suspicion of danger plucks the mind. 

As the lights go up we are confronted 
by the Blacks themselves: eight Negroes, 
gorgeously gotten up, dancing around a 
catafalque. They approach the audience 
and smile murderously. “For your enter- 
tainment,” they announce, “we have 
killed this white woman. And only we 
could have done it the way we did it— 
savagely.” “Are they really going to kill 
her?” comes a wail. At the top of a ramp 
that curves around the set sit other view- 
ers: the Whites, an effigy audience in 
masks—a Judge, a General, a Flunkey, a 
Bishop and a Queen. “Madam,” the 
Bishop tells his sovereign, “she is already 
dead.” To make the point, the Blacks 
proceed to re-enact the murder, using a 
timid Christian Negro as the victim. 
They dress him up in a simpering mask 
and golden curls. With orgiastic fervor, 
the assassin recreates the events leading 
up to the crime. As the Blacks do vio- 
lence to their victim they do it to each 
other, examining motives, accusing one 
another of insufficient hatred, of secret 
admiration for their oppressor’s color, his 
power or his pride. Somehow in the 
course of the ritual the victim Negro suf- 


fers an atrocity. He is irrevocably, ridic- 
ulously transformed into the figure he 
represents. In ecstasy he mounts on high 
to the white paradise and the ceremony 
dissolves in a cataclysm of drums. 

From this impressive ruin, the second 
act never quite arises. Having exhausted 
the possibilities of pyrotechnics, the au- 
thor contents himself with talk for the 
remainder of the play. Properly 
equipped with quinine, rum and sun um- 
brellas, the Whites arrive in the jungle 
to try the Blacks for murder. There is 
a great deal of argument about the na- 
ture of imperialism and revolution, and a 
verbal mano a mano between the White 


Roy Adams as Deodatus Village and 
Cicely Tyson as Stephanie Virtue Diop 
as they appear in Genét’s The Blacks 
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Queen and the Black Earth Mother, the 
outcome of which reflects Genét’s feeling 
about the shift of power in the world. 
Before the struggle is over the roles of 
judge and criminal have been thoroughly 
reversed. The Blacks polish off the 
Whites with revolvers and dispatch them 
down to hell. But by this time the viewer 
isn’t much engaged. He is still thinking 
about that first blackout. Where has 
there been such an apotheosis in the 
theater since Little Eva went to heaven? 
How can a playwright be expected to 
top a fade like that? 

M. Genét himself would not be much 
impressed with such a question. He is 
less a playwright than an illusionist, a 
hallucinator, and he sees the theater pri- 
marily as a setting for magic and violent 
dreams. An outrageous man who in his 
lifetime has been thief, deserter, counter- 
feiter, informer and several other less 
mentionable categories of criminal, Genét 
took up writing in his thirties and ulti- 
mately turned to the theater because— 
according to Jean-Paul Sartre, who ap- 
parently has his confidence—he was at- 
tracted by its element of trickery. Before 
The Blacks he wrote three tricky plays: 
Deathwatch, The Maids and The Bal- 
cony, all of them exercises in the gro- 
tesque. “I wanted to write,” he says, 
“not what was subjectively scandalous, 
but what was objectively offensive.” The 
present work he bases on a question 
which first formed itself in his mind 
when an actor suggested to him that he 
write a piece for an all-black cast. 
“What is a black?” he asked himself 
then. “First of all, what’s his color?” 

This question Genét sets deep into the 
design of the play. He says his char- 
acters are Blacks and Whites. He then 
immediately undermines this statement 
by requiring that the White court, with 
its actors’ faces partially showing under 
surrealistic masks, be played by Negroes. 
The action of the play professes to re- 
volve about the murder of a white wom- 
an; but before the performance is over 
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the dismantled catafalque is shown to be 
empty, and the victim staring down from 
heaven is a Black. 

This illusionist technique is relentlessly 
employed throughout the play. When- 
ever the action begins to engage us, an 
actor stops to make the point that after 
all we are only watching a show. Genét 
voices the anguish of the long-wronged 
races with a passion that reproduces the 
burning intonations of a James Baldwin 
or a Richard Wright, but when he does, 
the speaker’s irony reassures us that he 
is only saying lines. When the stylized 
White effigies, shrinking in fear before 
tumescent Africa, invoke colonial glory 
and the white man’s burden, the fakery- 
reality-fakery theme expands to embrace 
a new dimension: we laugh uneasily re- 
membering that in another generation 
the real world took these things seriously. 
And when at the end of the evening the 
performers tell us what we have seen was 
not a simpie entertainment but a spec- 
tacle to divert our attention from an au- 
thentic killing just offstage, there is a 
queer moment when the substantiality 
of the outside world seems undermined. 

Love and hate, freedom and slavery, 
Black and White, reality and appearance 
—all these are volatilized. Every shining 
and seductive image Genét the poet calls 
up for us, Genét who likes to remind the 
world, “I am a thief,” takes back again. 
An evening at The Blacks leaves the 
theatergoer with little for his pains ex- 
cept perhaps the excitement of the ride. 
If he has felt for anyone or wept for 
anything, he is shown to be a fool. But 
one reality survives the desolation, a sub- 
stantiality the abused viewer may wish 
had been dissolved with all the rest: the 
terrifying apprehension of a private 
world where the only tangible is power 
and the only certainty the unrelenting 
cruelty of man to man. 
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